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CALIFORNIA TROUT BROOKS. 


By HARRY H. DUNN. 


F all places in the outdoors dear 
to the sportsman’s heart it seems 
to me that the brooks from which 
we have drawn the spangled Dolly Var- 
dens and the lusty steelheads sing the 
most triumphantly seductive pzans that 


float through Memory’s halls. “I 
remember.” What a flood of thought 
those magic words stir up! So, 


tonight, while the drip, drip of the Cali- 
fornia rain drones on my roof and the 
fire crackles in my grate, heart and mind 
wander back to the streams of the south- 
western hills. Above the mantel bends 
in graceful arch the thin shaft of split 
bamboo that I have carried through so 
many an alder thicket, over so many a 
wild rose tangle, to sway at last its dip- 
ping tip above one hidden pool wherein 
lurked the fish of my dreams. And, 
though I found a dozen such pools in 
one day’s wanderings up the San Ga- 
briel or the Santa Ana or the old San 
Luis Rey, each one seemed a bit more 
beautiful as I came soft-footed up to its 
marge. Thus I say, I remember, and 
remembering, here set down some few 
of the days that have gone, I very much 
fear, never to return. Days of gold they 
were, rounded out into nights of silver 
—such days as still fill out the California 
year from Whitney to San Diego and 
from the Sierras to the sea. 

One afternoon in late summer I wan- 
dered up the cafion of the Santa Ana. 


The water was very high that year, 
higher than I ever recall its having been 
in the 14 years I have known this pretty 
stream. I had no hope of trout, no 
thought of trout. I had spent the greater 
part of the day in collecting birds and 
preparing them and I was thoroughly 
tired. Yet I had seen several small fish 
in the deeper pools and I took the rod 
along. I had no flies, but I caught a 
grasshopper, sewed him on a tiny hook, 
sneaked through the low willow growth 
to the edge of one particular bit of 
stream where the water ran slow and 
deep, and gently dropped him in. No 
fancy casts for me, the tangle was too 
great. 

Nothing happened. I drew in the line 
and sent the lure out once more, this 
time to the furthest side of the smiling 
stream. For the space of a breath there 
was no sound; it seemed as if even the 
sparrow chirping in the tules silenced 
his note to see what should follow. Then 
there was a rush, a breaking of the water 
with a sudden swirl, and from finger tips 
to throbbing heart, I knew that I was 
fighting a trout. There is no thrill like 
it in all the wide world, though I have 
met some fishes of the deep sea whose 
gameness and fighting skill far exceeds 
that of the little spotted fellows. The 
slender rod swayed until its trembling 
tip touched the sun-flecked water; the 
reel sang, and the line slipped away up- 
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stream—up, up, until I caught my senses 
again and pressed one finger on the lit- 
tle wheel. 

Back to a firmer footing, out around 
the copse to where the sand bar led 
down to the water’s edge I worked my 
way, until at last I was giving and tak- 
ing line on the gravelly tip of a point 
of sand far from the sheltering shad- 
ows of the willow clumps. And, as I 
fought my wily little antagonist, I saw 
more of his kind rushing to safety be- 
neath a tangle of water-buried roots. 
Many and many the time he tried to 
join them, but I was in no hurry to draw 
him from his home; and so I played 
with him, back and forth, back and forth, 
across the wide stream where I had 
come to catch perch and sunfish and 
had found trout. 

At last, however, I brought him out, 
and cast again, and, after some delay 
and not a little wandering about, caught 
three more—a great plenty for my lunch 
spread there in front of my tent beneath 
a wide branched sycamore. Then I beat 
the pools above for a full half-mile, and 
the deeper waters below for an equal dis- 
tance, but I caught no more—nay, saw 
no more fish of their kind, though there 
were plenty of the minnows and chubs 
of boyhood days. To this day I cannot 
see how those few trout came to stay so 
far down the river during the season 
when, in ordinary years, the bed of the 
stream is quite dry. No one has caught 
these fish there since, so far as I can 
learn, nor had anyone done so before. 
But there they were, and here today is a 
picture of the place whence they came, 
one of the most beautiful of all the brooks 
in a country where brooks are scarce. 

One of the most charming streams in 
all the world of the West is the Merced. 
It bubbles and boils out of the moun- 
tains like some giant spring fresh born 
to the kingdom of the wild. Then it 
swings downward through the pines and 
the sweeping rhododendrons that bend 
to kiss its smiling face. Over it the lit- 
tle birds sing, and to drink from it come 
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the herds of deer for miles around. And 
yet it is not a trout brook. There are 
fish in it, ’tis true, but they are not of 
the size that Kings River or the Mc- 
Cloud breed in their crystalline depths, 
nor is the Merced famed for them as it 
is for its beauty. 

The trout brooks of the west, more yet, 
the rivers of the west, must be worlds 
unto themselves. Very frequently you 
will chance upon a large stream in the 
heart of the mountains of whose presence 
you had no suspicion until you came 
upon it, or, faint and far-borne on the 
wings of the air, you heard its song. 
All the world roundabout seems to close 
up on the California river—that is, all 
but the twin strips of vivid green_ that 
border either side. Two hundred feet 
away from its brim you would never 
dream of a river, unless the willows or 
the alders or the osiers warn you of its 
presence. To right and left the land 
is dry, not with death, but with the long 
sleep of summer that knows the most 
beautiful resurrection of all the outdoors. 
One who has never seen California has 
no idea of how much more beautiful are 
its few streams than are the many brooks 
of the East, whence a great many of us 
came. The contrast between the land 
and the water is so great that few can 
pass by a stream in the West. Around 
it centers the life of the cafion or the 
plain, or the steep-walled mountain gorge 
down which it rambles. Near it all the 
smaller birds and many of the larger 
ones strive to place their nests; along it 
the lesser animals gather insofar as they 
may, and, all in all, it is a world to it- 
self. 

The greatest river of the Southwest, 
the Colorado, is also the most homely. 
A rift carved from the level floor of the 
mesa buries it deep down in the bowels 
of the earth for a part of its life; for the 
rest it wanders, a molten flood of warm 
mud, through leagues on leagues of flat- 
floored desert, whereon not even a Co- 
copah can make a permanent camp. Be- 
side it the tiny Santa Ana, or even the 

















dry old San Luis Rey, down which the 
padres trod, is a continuous aisle of 
beauty leading into the hills. But the 
Kings and the McCloud—they are the 
streams of all the West wherewith the 
angler’s heart may be made light. In 
them lurk great trout; I have seen them 
that measured 23 inches in length and 
had corresponding girth; and at the head 
of Kings River, in the very heart of 
Mount Whitney, are found the rare 
golden trout, those wonderful fishes, the 
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dipping out onto the level plain, leaving 
the heights where it has grown strong 
and sweet-voiced, to become as are other 
rivers of its locality, spread over the 
fields to wet the crops of the farmer. 
And the trout are wise, very wise. They 
have learned that to leave their mountain 
homes is death, that by it they cast their 
bodies into the warm waters that they 
hate. So to find them we must rise, 
follow far the luring trail, invade the 
land of the mountain lion and the grizzly 








‘*Rivers—wide and deep, tumbling through great pools wherein the trout play a score of feet 
beneath the surface.”’ 


Photo by F. H. MAUDE & CO., Los Angeles. 





only ones of all their kind left to us 
from far prehistoric ages. These arc 
rivers, huge streams, wide and deep and 
long, tumbling through great pools 
wherein the trout play a score of feet 
beneath the sun-illumed surface, and 
whose more shallow places cannot be 
crossed save at very low water. Kern 
River is another beauty spot of Califor- 
nia. Rising in the depths of the Sierras, 
it plows its way through mile on mile 
of pine-bordered cafion, only to end by 


bear, though poor old Ephraim is gone, 
if indeed, there was ever a grizzly in 
California. 

Most of these great rivers, however, 
are too big for me, I am afraid of them, 
as I am afraid of the sea. They over- 
awe me and I forget the quiet pleas- 
ures of the smaller stream in the thun- 
dering roar of their torrential force. 
Nor does the wild life of the woods 
gather round such streams as the Kern 
and Kings in the way which it clings to 
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the Santa Ana and the San Gabriel. Oh! 
I am thoroughly in love with the little 
brook. The Highlands of the North of 
England and of ‘Scotland must indeed 
be beautiful, broken as they are by tiny 
streams, all trickling down, all filled with 
fish, small in size, but lively and full of 
fight—so at least I am told by my 
friends who have fished in the ‘bonnie 
burns of the Land of Auld Lang Syne. 
California, too, is a land of memories, 
where you may lie all day a-dream, build- 
ing and rebuilding fairy scenes from out 
the tales of the past—tales you have read 
in crumbling mission wall and in old, 
adobe-walled patio of ivy-grown house. 
The Mexicans of California are Ameri- 
ca’s gypsies, and, wherever you may go, 
you will find them gathered near some 
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stream. It may be very small, yet it is 
flowing, and from it they not only draw 
the water for their daily physical needs 
but inspiration for some of the most 
wonderfully beautiful legends which 
have ever been woven by mortal minds. 
To them the brook is very real; it seems 
to have lost none of the intrinsic value 
it had in the days of a century ago to 
them, and around it they gather as of 
old they gathered, and on it and of it is 
their happy conversation often made. 
The thin white line that divides the des- 
ert from the sown places is the most 
sacred of all the out-doors to those that 
have lived long enough in California to 
know the things that go to make up the 
complex whole of its wonderful beauty. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


By J. V. ROACH. 
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cover, I rubbed 
my eyes and 
looked; again I 
dug my knuc- 
kles into my 
still sleepy eyes 
and gazed and 
gazed. Had 
Queen Mab gal- 
loped o’er my 
nose and made 
.me a sport of 
idle dreams ?— 
‘<Begot of nothing 
but vain fantasy.’’ 


Surely, after 
nightfall we had 
driven into Blue Jacket, 
Indian Territory, and now, 

at dawn, the well-known 
ptairie with its deceptive mirage of 
Dakota Territory lay mistily before 


me. Here was the same level prairie, 
covered with sage-colored grass, and the 
same fringe of trees and queer houses, 
with their well-defined doubles below 
them, like the shadows in the waters of 
an amateur artist, caused by the mirage 
that the morning sun would soon drive 
beyond the horizon. 

“Come, come!” cried S., as he hove 
into sight, carrying a bucket of water, 
“what are you mooning about?” 
ing.” 

“Well, just let the fact dawn on you 
that I’ve paid a quarter for this pail of 
the ‘ pure and sparkling’ and you’d bet- 
ter cook mostly dry grub for breakfast.” 

“Then we are in Blue Jacket? ” I com- 
mented. 

“Blue Jacket or Red Jacket, which- 
ever color it is” (we found it called by 
both names) “is as dry as the nether 
world is reported to be,” retorted S., 
“and we had better move on as soon as 
possible.” 

S. took the horses down to a sort of 


“ Mooning! ” I replied—‘ I’m dawn- 
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depression in the earth, filled with brack- 
ish water, to drink, and I hastened to 
prepare breakfast, first sharing our pail 
of precious water with our fellow trav- 
elers—for we were at this time travel- 
ing in company with a family. In fact, 
it was owing to our fellow travelers that 
we ever intruded into our red brothers’ 
country at all. At Mound City, Mis- 
souri, we came across a man loading his 
possessions, which were few, and his 
family, which was not so few, into a 
prairie schooner. “ I'll sell you this chop 
cheap,” he dared us—indicating some 
well-filled bags by the roadside. Evi- 
dently there was not room in his new 
home on wheels for the “ chop ” and the 
latest member of his family—a 3-weeks- 
old baby—and, as babies are neither sal- 
able nor objects of trade, he wished to 
dispose of the chop. We were reminded 
of the “three bags full” of nursery 
thyme but we ventured to purchase and 
found that “ chop ” was ground feed and 
very acceptable to our horses. The man’s 
goal was Indian Territory and our own 
desire was to get south as soon as pos- 
sible out of the reach of frost, so we 
traveled together. Blue Jacket was 
Mound City’s destination. (We named 
our fellow traveler after the spot where 
we had met him; no doubt he had a 
name, but nowhere is Shakespeare’s dis- 
regard for cognomen, “ What’s in a 
name?” better exemplified than in the 
West, where every man is taken at his 
face value.) 

“Water,” said Mound City, after 
breakfast, “‘ seems sca’ce hereabouts an’ 
the woman ’lows she can’t get on without 
plenty of water, while the baby’s small 
anyhow ; so I reckon I’ll move on a piece 
with you. I tell you, this is the country 
for a man with a family to make a start 
in.” Mound City was a hopeful mortal. 

Mound City had extended his wagon 
top out over the wheels at the sides, and, 
in the front of his wagon, he had a small 
sheet-iron stove, in which he kept a fire 
on cool days for the baby. When trav- 
eling, with the smoke pouring from the 
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pipe stuck through the canvas roof, he 
looked queer enough to almost make an 
Indian smile. 

We stopped at a creek for dinner, 
where Mr. S. and I saw, for the first 
time, mistletoe growing out on the ends 
of the bare branches of the oak trees. 
We met many travelers going north, and, 
strange as it may seem, our horses would 
each shy at the canvas tops behind the 
others. That night we camped just be- 
yond a creek, the banks of which were 
dotted with camp-fires, cuddled sociably 
together or strung suspiciously far apart. 

The next morning we drove into Vinita 
and—Presto! change! we leaped straight 
from the wilderness into civilization—a 
woolly civilization, to be sure, but with 
all the outward signs of the genuine ar- 
ticle. In those days the Indian rented 
his land to the whites for pasturage, the 
improvements constituting the rent. It 
is easily understood that, when the land 
reverted to the Indian, the major part of 
the improvements consisted of post holes. 
The Indians lived along the streams or 
in the hills, so that it was not a very pop- 
ulous country through which we trav- 
eled. I recently read an article that 
made me rejoice exceedingly; the gist 
of it was that Mr. Indian, with the law 
to back him, is taxing the white man for 
doing business in his Territory. Suc- 
cess to his efforts to get even with his 
Christian (?) white brother! 

At Vinita a group of men gathered 
about us and warned us against a no- 
torious band of thieves, known as the 
Cook gang. Whether they were whiling 
away a happy moment stuffing the ten- 
derfoot or whether they thought us birds 
easy to pluck and wished to keep us with 
them until we were featherless, I know 
not. Mr. S. and I laughed gleefully; 
we had nothing worthy the notice of the 
Cook gang. Not so poor Mound City; 
his only stock in trade was a claybank 
pony that followed patiently behind his 
wagon. Many, many times he had been 
tempted to barter away the claybank but 
had always refrained—for were not the 
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Indins reported to be a gullible people 
with an inordinate love for trade? Mound 
City had not read David Harum—in 
fact, the book had not then been pub- 
lished—but he had gained, with his baby 
teeth in Missouri, the first principles of 
a “hoss trade ”’—namely, “ do unto oth- 
ers as they do unto you—and do it fust!” 

The claybank’s danger from thieves 
caused Mound City to sit up all that 
night with an old gun across his knees; 
in consequence of which he slept soundly 
the succeeding night at Pryor’s Creek, 
while we kept the wild animals at bay. 
The wild animals were the town herd of 
cows. 

We were greatly disappointed, one 
noon, to find nothing but a platform and 
a pile of lumber where a town had been 
designated in capitals on the map and 
where we had expected to find water. 
Again—“ What’s in a name?” That 
same day, Mr. S. called my attention to 
the guard on the passenger train—a safe 
precaution against train robbers; we did 
not speak of this to the fearful Mound 
City, who, after a careful study of the 
atlas, had decided that Garfield Court- 
house in Greenleaf Mountain would be 
a safe retreat in which to rear a family. 

That night we reached Wagoner and 
for the sum of two bits a team were al- 
lowed to remain in the wagon-yard and 
be waited upon by a negro. “ Heah,” 
the negro said jokingly to one of the lit- 
tle Mound Cities, “ I’ll trade vou-alls dis 
hoss foh you-alls fice.” This was the 
first time Mr. S. or I had heard a dog 
called a fice. 

We planned to camp the next night 
on the other side of the Neosho River 
but 

‘*The best laid plans 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.’’ 


The more interviews Mound City had 
had with the territorial whites, the more 
value he placed on the claybank pony 
and the more fearful he was of camping 
over-night outside of a town, where the 
arm of the law, being so much needed, 
might be invoked. Mound City was a 
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hopeful man and, by now, expected to 
barter his pony for a farm and a town 
lot thrown in for boot. We reached the 
Neosho after dark and were precipitated 
down a steep bank onto its gravelly shore. 
The ferry-man refused to put us across 
that night. So great was Mound City’s 
desire to reach Fort Gibson (the name 
sounded safe and law abiding) that the 
ferryman, a Missourian by birth, had 
to use all his ingenuity to pacify him. He 
sold us rough stuff for our horses and 
threw in many yarns of the atrocity of 
the Cook gang. 

“T wouldn’t be telling you this, only 
you’re from my own State,” he confided 
to Mound City ; “ if you’s on t’other side 
tonight, you’d never see those hosses 
agin, an’ I don’t know but you’d better 
hide thet claybank—he’s a likely hoss. 
Only jes’ las’ week I ferried a man 
across near night an’ no one ever see 
hide nor hoof of his hoss again—nor the 
man neither. I reckon you hain’t got 
money enough to git me across thet river 
so late as this, nohow. Of co’se the gang 
might come over in the night but I'll be 
right up the bank an’ come at the fust 
shot. Even in Fort Gibson you hain’t a 
bit safe. The sister to the leader of the 
gang lives in Fort Gibson an’ hit’s their 
headquarters—surely ’tis. I reckon Cook’s 
shot up a heap of men. He hain’t afraid 
of the devil even; some folks thinks he’s 
in with him ’cause the U. S. Marshal 
can’t nail him nor none of his gang. 
They’re here tonight and there tomor- 
row.” I have often wondered since then 
if the one-armed ferryman did not know 
more of the band of thieves than he told; 
for he both looked and acted as if he 
might be a sort of an agent to keep 
them informed when anything worth 
while crossed the river. 

Since our trip through a corner of In- 
dian Territory, I have discovered that 
Fort Gibson, a picturesque little town 
not far from Muskogee, has a romantic 
history. Jefferson Davis and his young 
wife lived at the fort when Davis was a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Army. Not far 




















from the two stone chimneys—all that 
is left of his home—is an old Presby- 
terian church, in which the late Henry 
M. Stanley taught school before the War. 
A little over a mile from Fort Gibson 
is the National Cemetery, in which a 
number of the troopers of the Seventh 
Cavalry—Custer’s men—are buried. ’Tis 
said that Talhina, Sam Houston’s Chero- 
kee wife, sleeps in this cemetery; but at 
the time of which I write the ferryman 
knew naught of Fort Gibson worthy of 
mention except its connection relatively 
with the Cook gang. 

We finally fell asleep by the placid 
Neosho with the last sound in our ears 
the mournful plea of the whip-poor-will. 
Sometime in the night, we were startled 
into instant wakefulness and activity by 
the explosion of Mound City’s ancient 
fire-arm. As quickly and quietly as pos- 
sible, we approached his wagon. 
“ Hist!” he whispered, “there’s some- 
thing moving in them bushes ”—a 
growth of underbrush hugging the bank ; 
“jes’ you lay low until you see some- 
thing an’ then fire. By gum! the Cook 
gang don’t git my hoss as long as the 
ole musket kin speak!” We lay low for 
a few moments, when an unmistakable 
noise of feet crunching gravel was heard 
in the bushes. “Let her go!” cried 
Mound City, and we all shot into the 
bushes at once; instantly a dark object 
bounded out from the shadows and ran 
up the gravelly shore. “A deer! a 
deer!” I shouted, giving chase. “ Say, 
stranger!” drawled a voice from the 
bushes, “if yvou-all should happen to hit 
thet brindle calf 0’ mine, I’d make you 
pay dear for it.” 

The explanation of our fiasco is too 
humiliating. We had been asleep but 
one short hour and a neighbor was try- 
ing to slip past us quietly with his brindle 
calf, so as not to disturb us; I hastened 
to apologize and inadvertently mentioned 
the Cook gang. Our nocturnal visitor 
roared and the echo across the river 
fairly shrieked with delight. “ You-all 
don’t reckon,” he said, as soon as he was 
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able to speak, “thet the Cook gang is 
wasting powder an’ shot on sech jays as 
you be, thet can’t tell a calf from a deer. 
They’re atter bigger game—hosses as is 
hosses; an’ folks in steam cahs thet has 
money to fling at the prairie-dogs.” We 
sneaked off to our beds, first relieving 
Mound City of his gun. 

The next morning we were ferried 
across the river and passed Fort Gibson 
from which the Stars and Stripes flut- 
tered. We decided to go to Garfield 
Courthouse with Mound City, and were 
directed to go’a certain distance and then 
turn when we came to a flock of white 
goats. Fortunately the goats were of a 
different species from those in the Comic 
Supplement to the Sunday paper and 
were just where they ought to be. The 
ascent of the mountain was made easy 
by doubling-up both teams to one wagon. 
Garfield Courthouse on the top of the 
mountain consisted of a large, square 
wooden building (the court-house), a 
smaller one used as a school-house, and 
the home of a half-breed. As I said, 
Mound City was a hopeful man, and the 
morning after we had arrived we left 
him preparing to take the claybank pony 
off into the woods and trade him for a 
cow. 

That day I inquired the direction at a 
wayside log cabin, where a comely young 
squaw was combing her long, black hair 
in front of a mirror. A new sewing ma- 
chine stood just inside the door and lace 
curtains hung at the windows, but either 
she was too frightened to answer or did 
not understand, for she would only nod 
her head and point at the road. Illinois 
Station (a town situated on the railroad 
connecting Muskogee and Fort Smith) 
was our next point of interest. It was 
very new, very crude and wild and wool- 
ly to a picturesque degree, with its cos- 
mopolitan population of unholy whites, 
half-breeds, Indians and ponies. We 
camped just beyond the town in a grove 
of beautiful trees on a gentle slope of 
ground by the Arkansas River. The 
river was very shallow and broad at this 
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spot, and, as the sun went down, we 
watched the people with their teams go 
splashing through the waters of the ford 
to their homes across the river. Right 
near our camp was a little log cabin, in 
which lived a widow with her family; 
she asked me if I had ever been in Mis- 
sissippi; I replied that I had not, but ex- 
pected to be there before my journey 
was ended. “ When you-all get thah,” 
she said, “ you-all stop. Why! I’d ruther 
have a fence cornah in little ole Missippi 
than this whole Territory!” And she 
waved her arms derisively about. I 
looked at the beautiful spot, at the shin- 
ing river and long stretch of fertile coun- 
try beyond it, and wondered at her; then 
I thought of a spot up in the North— 
not nearly so beautiful but my old home 
—and I understood. 

As we drove from Illinois Station in 
the morning, we met many teams going 
toward town, and, at last, inquired the 
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reason for so much travel from a youth 
on a pony. “ Nothin’ but folks goin’ to 
meetin’,” he replied. We looked blankly 
at one another. Aside from religious 
scruples, we never traveled on Sunday, 
as our team needed the rest one day in 
seven. Reckon as we would, we could 
not find out where we had lost a day in 
the Territory; no doubt the Cook gang 
had taken it. However, we decided to 
keep traveling, in order to reach Fort 
Smith by Christmas. The railroad bends 
to the south and the dirt road goes 
straight through the forest, so that we 
met with no adventures and but few peo- 
ple. The friendly signs all along the 
way, inviting travelers to stop at the 
Texas Corners while in Fort Smith, gave 
us a comfortable feeling. Christmas 
morning we drove into Fort Smith and 
found the wagon-yards clustered about 
the Texas Corners—a noted saloon, full 
of fellow travelers. 


TO MIDDLE PARK. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Two jolly tramps are we, 
Two jolly tramps are we; 
We wander far 
By rock and scar, 
From care and trouble free! 


Two jolly tramps are we, 
Two jolly tramps are we; 
The trout we hook 
From the wimpling brook, 
As it sings on its way to the sea. 


Two jolly tramps are we, 
Two jolly tramps are we; 
For the world is wide, 

Sweet joy our guide, 
As we wander gay and free. 


The genus tramp has been much ma- 
ligned—perhaps, in the main, with jus- 
tice. The comic papers have used him 
as a large part of their stock in trade; 
the comic artist has depicted him in all 
sorts of ridiculous predicaments, and the 
fun-loving reader has had his laugh at 


each fresh sally of wit or humor, until 
the subject is as threadbare and frazzled 
as the cheap comedy creation with which 
we are all familiar. 

Yet in each of us lingers to a greater 
or lesser degree some shred of the abo- 
riginal, leading backward, it may be, to 
the dim old days of the stone age, and 
upon us falls, with the summer solstice, 
the almost or quite irresistible longing to 
cut the thread of convention and to wan- 
der, gay and free, away from the din and 
moil, to get back to the soil, to the air of 
nature uncontaminated, to the peaceful 
vales and meads and to the everlast- 
ing hills, from “whence cometh our 
strength.” Such, in truth, was the desire 
of the two jolly tramps, with whose ex- 
periences the present article deals. 

The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
Railway leads out from the busy and 
charming city that lies so uniquely in 
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the shadow of the great Western hills, 
and, following the Valley of Clear Creek 
by a gradual but tortuous ascent, quickly 
wins to the summit of the easternmost 
foothiils. Thence, plunging by a series 
of short tunnels through the granite 
spurs of the range or clinging to the 
sides of rugged gulches, it reaches Tol- 
land—a picturesque hamlet near the 
sources of Boulder Creek. Grandeur is 
the only epithet that can characterize the 
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decide that a distant plume of haze marks 
the site of some lovely village, ere the 
curtain of another granite burrow shuts 
off the view, only to be raised a moment 
later with breath-taking suddenness and 
we gasp involuntarily as the eye seeks 
to pierce the wild depths of some bot- 
tomless gorge of the cafion over which 
we seem suspended in air with nothing 
between us and the thin streak of foam- 
ing water a thousand feet below. 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 











READY TO START. 





scenes that burst upon the vision of the 
tourist in an almost startling succession 
of bewildering surprises. Emerging from 
some tunnel into the dazzling sunlight 
of the Rockies, a break in the mountains 
gives a broad but all too fleeting pan- 
orama of the plains, dotted with lakes 
and threaded with silvery ribbons of 
winding streams; and one has but time 
to note the innumerable herds of cattle 
that overspread the rich meadows or to 


At Tolland the road begins its real 
climb skyward over a 4 per cent. grade 
to the summit of the Continental Divide. 
This we reach at Rollins Pass, 11,660 ft. 
above sea-level and far above the tree- 
line. Here we culled forget-me-nots 
from the thin soil of the barren summit 
or snowballed each other from a nearby 
bank of the beautiful, as the spirit 
chanced to move. In ascending to this 
point we found ourselves three several 
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times gazing down upon Tolland, from 
the same point of the compass, over the 
tops of the tall spruces and pifions that 
clothed the mighty hillside. 

From Rollins Pass the descent to 
Arrowhead, 11 miles down the western 
side of the divide, was quickly made. 
Slab shanties, a saw mill, a rustic log 
station, the “Jim” Peak Saloon and 
Restaurant and the usual complement of 
booted and slouch-hatted depot loungers 
with frowzled but picturesque women 
in the background, formed a striking 
contrast with the dainty and fashionably 
clad crowd that boiled out of the cars to 
seek lunch or mementoes of the trip ere 
the train pulled out for the return to 
the metropolis. ‘Some, ourselves among 
the number, were for exploring still fur- 
ther the beauties of the great Middle 
Park whose eastern confines we had 
barely entered; and shortly three stages 
with boots piled high with luggage and 
seats packed with"passengers were plung- 
ing and bumping down the winding 
mountain road to interior points—Hot 
Sulphur Springs, Grand Lake and other 
places. 

Near the fall of night the two jolly 
tramps were dumped with bag and bag- 
gage near the ranch house of J. E. 
Vulgamott, 9 miles north of Arrowhead. 
Camp was quickly made at the foot of a 
hill on the banks of Crooked Creek and 
only afew minutes’ walk from the mouth 
of the Fraser River Cafion. The Fraser 
is a typical trout stream, having its 
source in Jenny Lake, which we passed 
in the ascent, and after leaving the moun- 
tainside runs for 5 or 6 miles through a 
natural meadow and then plunges 
through the cafion and discharges into 
the Grand River a few miles further on, 
whence its icy waters reach the Gulf of 
California via the Colorado River. 
Throughout the cafion the river abounds 
in deep pools and picturesque, foaming 
rapids, which harbor mountain salmon 
and rainbow trout. Grayling and Loch 


Leven are also said to be found here but 
we caught none. 


The scenery in the cafion and, indeed, 
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from any point in this portion of the 
park is fine and inspiring. The Front 
Range, a section of the Continental 
Divide, flanks it on the east and the 
Rabbit Ear Range on the south; the 
Arapahoe Peaks, jagged, imposing and’ 
solitary, are visible to the northeast; 
James Peak, snow-capped and solemn, 
rises to the southeast, with Byers Peak 
to the south, no less imposing. 

We entered the Park August 20 and 
remained for ten days. During that 
time the days were so hot that gauze 
underwear, canvas overalls and jackets 
were ample covering. At night, when 
the sun had dropped behind the western 
peaks, the addition of heavy winter 
underwear and a sweater or two made 
us very comfortable when ensconsed be- 
neath at least three heavy comforts and 
an overcoat or two. Repeatedly during 
our stay the morning sun disclosed the 
short grass crispy with white frost, and 
at least three times during that period 
the mercury dropped to 24 degrees 
above. Thunder storms were frequent 
during the last week of August, though 
accompanied by but little rain. The 
night before we left the Park an after- 
noon shower produced the most perfect 
rainbow and the most brilliant in colora- 
tion that it was ever our privilege to wit- 
ness. Both primary and secondary bows 
were absolutely complete, the ends touch- 
ing the ground at the foothills not more 
than a quarter of a mile distant. The 
sunsets were no less wonderful, flooding 
the whole eastern range with delicate, 
shifting and evanescent cinnibar red, and 
mantling the entire firmament with the 
same delicate shades. The shifting of 
light and shadow made the everlasting 
hills our constant study and delight. 

To say that the Fraser is an ideal river 
for trout would be the simple truth, but 
to say that the fishing is ideal would 
transcend the strict limits of veracity. 
Trout there are but the river is vastly 
understocked and the trout so well fed 
that it requires hard and persistent fish- 
ing to lure them to creel. The water is 
ice cold and the game qualities of the fish 
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all that could be asked, many a sturdy 
denizen gaining well-earned liberty after 
a plucky fight in the swift current. For 
ourselves, we were able to supply our 
larder amply, and for the true sportsman 
enough’s a plenty, but we could have 
wished for a little less prolonged exertion 
than was necessary, on account of the 
high altitude. 

As it was, we came out of the Park 
with muscles of steel, developed in clamb- 
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ponds and is able to dispose of all his 
surplus in the Denver market. While we 
were there he received a large order from 
a Denver hotel. We would advise the 
sportsmen seeking recreation in the Park 
to go 20 or 30 miles further, to the junc- 
tion of the Williams and Grand Rivers, 
where the altitude is less exacting and 
the fishing undoubtedly more satisfac- 
tory—that is, if fishing be a prime factor. 
If health and scenery are his desire we 











Fraser River Above the Canyon. 














Canyon of the Fraser. Middle Park, Colorado. 





ering over the fallen boulders where the 
river had torn away the projecting spurs 
of the mountains. We understand that 
the railway company will establish hatch- 
eries of their own near the cafion and 
gradually restock the stream. In this 
they will be wise, for the demands upon 
the State Hatchery far exceed their abil- 
ity to supply. 

Mr. Vulgamott, a most accommodating 
gentleman, has a series of three private 


can think of no more ideal place than the 
Cafion of the Fraser. We were unable 
to get any definite information, either 
at Denver or at Arrowhead, and in a 
measure were compelled to trust to luck 
to strike a good location. We have 
written at some length, therefore, for the 
benefit of our fellows of the craft, and 
if any care-worn toiler shall benefit 
thereby it will amply repay Two Jolly 
Tramps. 





THREE DAYS 


By S. D. BARNES. 


HE discussion originated at the 

weekly meeting of the Twenty-two 

Club and was participated in by 
practically all of the members present. 
At the first meeting, when the organiza- 
tion was formed and a committee ap- 
pointed to frame constitution and by- 
laws, there was no time for aught out- 
side the regular business, and the club 
at its second gathering had plenty to do 
in the way of electing officers and ar- 
ranging a program of range matches 
and hunts. There were 22 names on 
the roster and membership was limited 
to that number; moreover, each and 
every boy in the lot was the owner of a 
.22 rifle—hence the name, which was 
proposed by Dudley Neighbors and 
adopted by acclamation. Old Bill With- 
ers (better known as “Greasy Bill’’) 
was really the party responsible for the 
discussion and the events following it. 
Market hunting was his business and 
his favorite gun—in fact, his only one— 
was a 1o-gauge. Consequently it was 
perhaps natural that he should consider 
a .22 much too small to be of practical 
service. On the other hand, his opinion 
of its general worthlessness had no bet- 
ter foundation than mere prejudice, for 
he admitted he had never shot a .22 ri- 
fle in his life and never would “as long 
as sure-enough guns are built.” “I'd 
ruther live close to a man who had a 
good dog than own one them tricks,” he 
said; “ yes, sir; afore I’d hunt with one, 
I’d go in the woods empty-handed and 
ketch and kill game like the Injuns did 
a thousand years ago.” It was this 
concluding remark that induced argu- 
ment. “Such a thing would be impos- 
sible,” said Archie Woods, “ conditions 
aren't at all as they were in the year 
905. Pretty nearly all the land is fenced 
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and cleared up and the game is lots 
scarcer and 100 per cent. wilder. Kill- 
ing anything as the aborigines used to is 
out of the question.” 

“Except for an Indian,” suggested 
Lon Dillon; “they’re so stealthy and 
creeping, you know, and can slip up and 
catch a rabbit as easy as you please.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” interposed Ben 
Smith, who invariably claimed an opin- 
ion opposed to that of the majority; 
“Indians are no smarter than white peo- 
ple and I think our knowledge of im- 
proved methods gives us a decided ad- 
vantage over them. If an Indian could 
drop into Bennett’s Woods and pick up 
a living, I can do it as well and as easy.” 

“Following the manners and meth- 
ods of the year 905?” queried Dud 
Neighbors. “ You know that rifles and 
modern fishing tackle are of later date.” 

“Regular Indian fashion,” persisted 
Smith. “T’ll tell you what I'll do, boys. 
There’s no school next week and we'll 
have time for the trial. Appoint a com- 
mittee of three to see that everything is 
according to Hoyle, and I’ll live in the 
woods from Monday morning till 
Wednesday night—and live well, too— 
just on what I can catch and kill by 
primitive methods.” 

It was then that the conversation be- 
came general, two or three of the boys 
agreeing with Ben that the feat was pos- 
sible, while the others derided the idea 
and insisted that starvation would run 
him home for his supper on the first 
day. Dud Neighbors alone was silent, 
but his reticence attracted little notice, 
as he was seldom, inclined to be talka- 
tive. When at last called upon for an 


opinion, Dud was found at his favorite 


occupation of jotting down memoranda 
on his cuff. 














“Let me understand the proposition,” 
said he. “ Ben is to forego the use of 
all the weapons and implements of civili- 
zation—in this respect putting himself 
on a plane of equality with the primitive 
American hunters; he is to stay in the 
woods continuously for three days and 
two nights, gathering his food as best 
he may, and during that time he is to be 
under constant supervision—not for fear 
that he may accept charity from outside 
parties but merely to observe and report 
his methods. Is that correct?” 

“Covers the ground pretty thor- 
oughly.” 

“ Certain advantages are to be accord- 
ed Ben, I presume,” continued Neigh- 
bors; “for instance, the Indians had to 
find their own clothing in the woods, but 
as this is November and as Ben is ac- 
customed to wearing the regulation civ- 
ilized garb, we will not be too particu- 
lar on this score. He is to carry no gun; 
no knife; no store fishlines, twine or 
hooks ; no— ”’ 

“But that’s foolishness,’ grumbled 
Smith. “ How am I to catch fish, or 
build my traps for catching game?” 

“ How did the Indians manage?” 

“In the year 905,” added Archie 
Woods. 

The aspirant for easily won honors 
flushed and shook his head. “ Not for 
me,” he said; “I’m ready to make good 
if given a living chance, but under 
Dud’s rulings I think the thing is impos- 
sible. No one can do it.” 

“JT think I can,” remarked Dud quiet- 
ly; “luck may go against me—meaning 
that the weather may turn unfavorable 
or something of that sort—but I’m will- 
ing to make the trial if you fellows think 
it would be of general interest. I'll 
choose for my hunting grounds the tri- 
angle between the river and creek and 
the railroad track, giving me something 
like 700 acres to roam over, but I'll ask 
a few minor rulings in my favor. In the 
first place there must be no shooting 
done in my territory during the time 
specified ; there was nothing of the sort 
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to frighten game in the old days. Sec- 
ondly, one member of the committee at 
a time is all I want with me and he must 
obey me in the matter of keeping si- 
lence and keeping at a moderate dis- 
tance when required to do so. Thirdly, 
I am to be allowed to utilize any re- 
sources found in my territory, which, 
as you know, is all woods, without a 
house, fence or clearing; and, fourthly, 
I claim the right of carrying with me a 
supply of salt. I could make a trip to 
the old salt works, 10 miles down the riv- 
er, but that would take more time than I 
have to spare. It would be necessary 
to clean out the old well and, in this 
case, dig a wooden vessel in which to 
boil down the water with the aid of red- 
hot stones. Now, if you will concede 
these points, I’ll make the trial, and if I 
fail I’ll furnish a supper at Larue’s, 
Wednesday night, for the whole club.” 

“Oh, we'll have the supper all right,” 
sneered Ben. “I'll agree to pay for it 
if you don’t have to.” 

“ Shake on that!” retorted Dud, ex- 
tending his hand; “TI’ll eat with you; 
but after faring so sumptuously as I will 
for 60 hours previous, I can’t guarantee 
bringing much of an appetite to the 
feast.” 

During the following day, which was 
Sunday, there was much quiet talk 
among the boys concerning Dud’s pro- 
posed venture, but for obvious reasons 
it was kept a secret from the general 
public. Curiosity would likely have 
thronged the woods with spectators, to 
the certain miscarriage of the undertak- 
ing. Early Monday morning Dud met 
the committee at a point previously se- 
lected and announced his readiness to 
“go ahead.” “Search me thoroughly,” 
he said; “go through my pockets, 
shoes and hat for contraband articles 
and things that are forbidden—you’ll 
find no knife, strings, nails, matches— ” 

“ How do you expect to make a fire?” 
queried Lon Dillon. 

“Indian fashion. For the next three 
days I’m a thoroughbred Winnebago or 
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Pemmaquoddy, seeing through savage 
eyes and working with aboriginal wits 
and fingers. Here, sign this voucher 
that I came into your hands in regular 
order and was duly inspected and found 
O. K. That’s the stuff! Now, who- 
ever is to follow me for the first half- 
day will kindly fali in line, Indian file, 
and we'll make tracks for the happy 
hunting grounds.” 

Dud Neighbors understood, perhaps 
more thoroughly than any of his compan- 
ions, the difficulties attending the task 
he had set himself. On the other hand, 
he had confidence in his ability to over- 
come them. He had read extensively— 
the fact that an uncle held the position of 
librarian in a nearby city having given 
him privileges that few of the boys of 
country towns enjoy—and his preference 
had been for books dealing with the ear- 
ly settlement of America, border war- 
fares and the manners and customs of 
the aboriginal tribes. Learning acquired 
from books is never quite so dependable 
as that gained from practical experience, 
and because of this an Iroquois boy 
would have been better qualified to suc- 
cessfully carry out such an undertaking ; 
still, he would have- had knowledge only 
of Iroquois ways and methods, while 
Dud had dipped into the learning of ev- 
ery tribe from Alaska to Patagonia. 

Ben Smith was given charge of the 
“victim” for the first day; Archie 
Woods to relieve him the next morning 
at sunrise. A camp spot had been select- 
ed at Scalplock Springs—so named by 
the boys—where a tiny trickle of water 
fell from the river bank beneath a great 
grapevine from which dangling tendrils 
depended. Here would be the meeting 
place for changing guards and here the 
committee would assemble at sundown 
on the third day to report their decision. 

“Time to start,” announced Lon Dil- 
lon, consulting his watch: “ it’s 8 o’clock 
to the minute. Good luck to you, Dud! 
I’m one of the few who believe you're 
going to win.” 

Neighbors shook hands all around, 
climbed the railroad fence and strolled 
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leisurely into the woods, with Smith fol- 
lowing closely at his heels. Here a wag- 


_ on road paralleled the track, with only a 


narrow fringe of saplings intervening. 
Movers had camped along it at various 
points and rubbish of various kinds re- 
mained as reminders of their temporary 
sojourn. Dud stooped and picked up a 
6-inch fragment of iron barrel-hoop, 
looked at it wistfully a moment and then 
threw it down. “ There were no barrel- 
hoops in the year 905,” he laughed re- 
eretfully, “at least, not in the trackless 
American forests. This might be count- 
ed in with the ‘resources’ of my pre- 
scribed territory, but I’m going to tote 
fair with the boys. Let’s go over to Buck 
Knob.” 

‘What for?” queried Smith. 

“You are supposed to keep silence 
unless spoken to,” reminded Neighbors 
quietly. “Let’s hold strictly to the 
rules.” 

Buck Knob marked the nearest ap- 
proach of the hills to the river. Its 
height was insignificant, but the slope 
was abrupt and thickly covered with 
flint pebbles and “ nigger-heads.” Dud 
selected two of the largest of these, 
pounded them together until they were 
shattered and proceeded to fill a coat 
pocket with the sharpest fragments. An- 
other pocket he loaded with nuts as he 
led the way through the hickory groves 
to the river. From the course set it was 
evident that his destination was Scalp- 
lock Spring and only one considerable 
halt was made on the way. Dud had 
been critically examining the dead trees 
that were passed and at last a white-oak 
snag in the last stages of decay yielded 
a handful of powdery dust and a few 
bits that still retained their fibrous tex- 
ture. 

Arrived at the camp grounds, Dud’s 
first care was to select a spot where the 
sunlight was brightest and here the rot- 
ten wood was spread to dry upon a 
broad piece of bark. Nearly all varieties 
of trees common to the latitude grew 
near at hand—among the rest some 
voung linns or basswoods. One of these 

















forked a few feet from the ground. Dud 
climbed to the fork and looked down at 
Ben with a merry laugh at his puzzled 
expression. “ You may talk a little now,” 
said he ¢ondescendingly. “ What am I 
going to do next?” 

“Browse on basswood buds, I sup- 
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his hands, and the tree split at the fork, 
the half under strain splintering and 
breaking and a broad strip of bark cleav- 
ing from the trunk clear to the ground. 
Neighbors alighted on his feet and easily 
escaped the falling branches. “ That was 
easy,” he said, “ and it saved me a lot of 








***And his name shall be The Fire Maker,’ pronounced Smith, in harsh gutturals.” 
Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





pose,” replied Smith with a sneer; “I 
hope you'll find that sort of fare nour- 
ishing.” 

Dud climbed higher on one of the twin 
forks, until it began bending with his 
weight; then he swung out, holding by 


work; this bark would have been better 
in the spring, when the sap was running 
up, but I guess it can be made to answer. 
The next thing is to build a fire to work 
by.” 

The morning was not disagreeably cold, 
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but there was still a suspicion of frost in 
the air—just the sort of weather for 
hunting or active work of any sort but 
not particularly pleasant where one was 
forced to sit still for any length of time. 
Therefore Smith readily volunteered to 
assist in collecting wood and his help 
was accepted. Quite a supply of broken 
limbs was collected and then the two 
boys joined in carrying together some 
small logs found in the drifts along the 
stream. Meanwhile the rotten wood had 
thoroughly dried in the sun and a bunch 
of dead twigs, collected from ironwood 
and buckberry bushes, were procured to 
serve as “second kindlings.” . Neighbors 
somewhat dreaded the task of starting a 
fire by the primitive method of striking 
two pieces of flint together, but his pre- 
liminary preparations had been perfect 
and it chanced that the first sparks 
caught in the powdered wood. 

“And his name shall be The Fire 
Maker,” pronounced Smith, in harsh 
gutturals, as the tiny blaze climbed lazily 
through the dry twigs. “Dud, I’m com- 
mencing to have faith in you and am 
ashamed of the dog-in-the-manger rdle 
I’ve been playing; I want you to win out 
and here’s my hand on it. Now, be good, 
and tell me what you’re going to do with 
this bark.” 

“It’s string timber,” laughed Dud; 
“all the tribes along the Great Lakes and 
wherever basswood grew used its inner 
bark for making twine. The Pottawato- 
mies and a few other tribes now on re- 
servations make their wigwams of mat- 
ting, of which the material is cat-tail 
flags sewn with linn-bark twine. The 
white inner bark is used, and, as I said, 
it works best in the spring; but I have 
hopes that this will be serviceable. I’m 
going to try it, while these nuts are 
roasting.” 

The hickory nuts were buried under a 
thin covering of earth and some of the 
burning sticks raked over them. Then 
Neighbors busied himself with the bark, 
peeling the inner layer from the outer 
and carefully splitting it with a sharp- 


edged flint. Unaccustomed work makes 
clumsy hands, and it is likely that a Cree 
squaw would have laughed at the round- 
about ways Dud took for accomplishing 
the simplest parts of his task. Most 
certainly the crude results would have 
aroused her merriment, for the 6 feet of 
string at last finished was uneven in size, 
lumpy and irregularly twisted; but when 
tested it was found reasonably strong 
and both the boys were elated. The nuts 
were then dragged from the ashes and 
placed in a heap to cool. It still lacked 
an hour of noon, but Smith had break- 
fasted early and was hungry. His supply 
of food hung in a knapsack from a 
branch of the nearest tree, and he took 
it down in a shamefaced way. 

“ This don’t look right, Dud,” said he. 
“You know the rules and all that; but 
we two are alone and —” 

* Don’t, Ben!” interrupted Neighbors ; 
“T know what you want to say and I 
appreciate your kindness, but this is a 
matter of justice to the Twenty-Two 
Club as a whole. Setting aside all ques- 
tion of individual honesty, for the time 
being we are simply soldiers detailed for 
special service and must observe disci- 
pline. Go ahead with your eating—lI dine 
at 2 o'clock sharp.” 

The material for this coming dinner 
still seemed far away. While Smith was 
munching his sandwiches and pie, Neigh- 
bors visited the neghboring thicket and 
returned with a stout, slender pole, to 
which he attached his basswood line. 
Earlier in the season some of the boys 
had camped at the spring and killed quite 
a number of wood ducks, some of which 
had been incorporated in a notable and 
long-remembered game stew. Scattered 
bones lay here and there and Dud select- 
ed one of these and catefully worked it 
down to the desired proportions and 
shape with one of his knife-like flints. 
When finished it was something less 
than 2 inches long, sharp at both ends 
and slightly notched at the middle, so 
that the line might be securely fastened 
to it. A few minutes’ search at the riv- 














er’s edge discovered a mussel for bait. 
Smith drew closer in his interest. “We 
have here the first known form of fish 
hook,” remarked Dud—‘ not very reli- 
able, but the best I can make on such 
short notice. You see, I turn one end of 
the bone up along the line and wind this 
bit of moss about both to hold them in 
position ; now I put on this piece of mus- 
sel, making sure that the upper point of 
the bone has a slight hold in the bait; 
this pebble will have to serve for a sink- 
er, as in the days of our remote ances- 
tors.” 

Ten minutes later a half-pound bass 
was flapping and gasping on the bank, 
the bone turned crosswise in his mouth 
by the same jerk that had snatched him 
from his native element. Dud was taking 
no chances on playing his fish. Smith, 
astounded beyond the ability of speech, 
sat with open mouth and staring eyes. 
“This gives me a more suitable bait,” 
remarked Dud. “ Ever see a fish killed 
and dressed with the crude implements 
of the flint age? Just watch me, then— 
I need a part of this fellow’s internal 
economy ; something that will slip easily 
over the hook and have ends to wiggle 
in the current. Maybe you don’t appre- 
ciate the fact, but a bass is mighty hard 
to fasten with this sort of tackle—the 
mouth is so big and its walls so easily 
torn. Getting this beauty was the mer- 
est scratch, but just wait till I get busy 
with the bullheads! ” 

“Let me scale that flsh—and broil 
him,” interposed Ben—now wholly car- 
ried away with the spirit of the thing; 
“there’s nothing in the rules against it 
and I guess I want some of the fun. You 
know I’m a good cook—and I'll swear 
I won’t touch my knife; here goes to 
make sure!” And, with a flirt and a 
splash, the prized horn-handled I. X. L. 
went far into the river. “There goes a 
dollar bill,’ grinned Neighbors. “Id 


give ten before I’d miss working on that 
bass with a chunk of flint,” retorted his 
companion—“don’t be a hog, Dud; give 
me a chance.” 
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The fish, split on the back and spread 
wide with a forked stick, was done to a 
turn when Dud came tumbling up the 
bank, flushed and jubilant. “I never 
hoped for such a prize,” said he; “* think 
of catching a 3-ft. eel away along in 
November! This makes easy the hard- 
est part of my job, for I couldn’t figure 
how I was to get a bow-string. Eelskin 
is tougher than rawhide; the old-time 
farmers used it to tie their flails together. 
What’s the time of day?” 

“ Half past one.” 

“Good enough! 1 guess that bass will 
answer me for a first meal—and I can 
just spare 15 minutes for dinner.” 

The greatest handicap was the lack of 
a knife, particularly for shaping the 
many implements that must be made out 
of wood. That afternoon Dud set four 
deadfalls at favorable spots along the 
stream, baiting them with mussels. The 
familiar Figure 4 triggers were out of 
the question; so he adopted the other 
form of trap, in which the end of a 
weighted pole is held above the bed piece 
by a cord passing over a fork-supported 
stick. Strips of eelskin served the pur- 
pose but were used charingly. Had there 
been time he would have twisted more 
basswood twine and set some rabbit 
snares. Night was approaching, how- 
ever, and provision for two meals must 
be made. 

On the return to camp a fox squirrel 
was seen to slip into a hole in the limb 
of a big, solid-looking burr-oak. “ There 
is Only a chance that he will stay there 
till I climb the tree,” said Dud, “but in 
the year 905 it was fashionable to take 
chances. I'll carry that straight dog- 
wood sprout along for a twister.” Some 
squirrels are silly, like some people; this 
one peeped out when he heard the 
scratching and scrambling, saw the ap- 
proaching danger and dodged back to 
avoid it. At the last moment he grew 
brave and fought bitterly for life, but 
Dud did not mind a bitten thumb—his 
supper was assured and he could set 
more deadfalls with squirrel-skin thongs. 
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! That night he fished no more. To be smaller bone hooks, baited with mussel 
| more exact, he fished for feathers in- and looped around buckbrush just at the 

stead of scales. The sight of a bunch of water line. “ Not much of a chance 
teal, flapping and diving in a shallow, here,” said Neighbors and Ben agreed. 


ee 


grassy pond, gave him an idea which The sun was now down and the first of + 
was at once acted upon. Two strips of the three days had virtually ended. 
the cherished eelskin were fitted with (To be Continued.) 


HICKORY BUDS. 
By B. A. HITCHCOCK. 


Slowly unfurling, outcurling they grow, 
And shining with mellow orient glow 
Like candelabra soft shaded, 
That hang on the trees where at eve the birds 
Are warbling spring vespers that need no words, 
To tell us that snow wreaths have faded. 


I watch the strange, leathery sheaths unfold, 
Pale pink, or creamy as ivory old, 
Or tawny in tint as a panther. 
Like satin and leather together combined 
Is their texture, and often rose flushed I find, 
As a wild azalea’s anther. 


High up they are blooming like coppery roses 
All ruddy and glowing—Spring’s fantastic posies 
That garland the shag hickory. 
And one might fancy them gay maidens swirling, 
Their skirts oriental in hue; wildly whirling 
In a frolic with Terpsichore. 


When the spring’s first bluebird from pink flushed throat, 
Sets silvery bubbles of song afloat, 
The hickory buds are dull and gray; 
Giving no promise of colors to be 
Nor -of shapes that rival the fleur-de-lis, 
That are coming to them some day. 


So, like latent talents that no one dreamed 

Lay hidden away in a life that seemed 

Cold, colorless, dull, commonplace. 

But glory and gladness and beauty’s bloom 

| Were there all the while, and at last found room 
To unfold into perfect grace. 


And, like buds awaiting their opening day, 

There are radiant dreams close hidden away . s A 

In sad hearts, dreary and dull. 

But the time shall come to each patient soul 

When, released and glowing, their dreams unroll 
In fulfillment beautiful. 





, 
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VERMONT SUGAR CAMPS. 


By HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


EMORY pictures to me a child 
with a mop of tangled curls tum- 
bling about his face, sitting 

humped over with head resting on an 
old-fashioned school desk. His fingers 
are in his ears to shut out intruding 
sound, on his knees is a battered geogra- 
phy, and he is conning over and over 
the words of the text: “Vermont is 
noted for her maple sugar and her Mor- 
gan horses.” That was more years ago 
than I care to tell, but today as then, 
Vermont is famous for maple sugar and 
Morgan horses. It is of the sugar mak- 
ing that I wish to speak—the Morgan 
horse deserves a chapter all his own. 
Over $2,000,000 is received in the little 
State of Vermont every year for maple 
sugar, and the possibilities of the indus- 
try are by no means fully developed. 


The sugar or rock maple botanically 
known as A. saccharinum, is peculiarly 
adapted to the soil of the State, and 
where the ruthless hand of the lumber- 
man has not fallen it flourishes in all its 
strength and beauty. But the high price 
of timber is tempting one man after an- 
other to exchange his beautiful grove of 
sugar maples for a neat little pile of 
dollars. 

It is a long*way from the old Indian 
method of sugar making, with its rough 
wooden troughs and simple boiling—or 
even freezing, as some claim—to the 
steam pipe arrangement now employed; 
but, as in everything else worth while, 
progression has been steady and sure. 

The demand for maple products has 
steadily grown more general, but the sup-. 
ply of the genuine article has shown no 
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perceptible increase for twenty years. 
The spurious article, however, is plenti- 
fully in evidence in the markets. It is 
said that an ordinary thrifty maple will 
produce about 12 gallons of sap in a sea- 
son, but the percentage of sugar con- 
tained varies greatly. The U. S. Bulle- 
tin No. 59 instances a tree in Vermont 
known to produce 30 Ibs. of sugar in one 
season, 7 quarts of sap yielding 1 Ib.; 
another maple gave 175 gallons of sap. 
Careful experiments show that sap av- 
erages 3 per cent sugar, the highest 
known quantity being about Io per cent. 
Some interesting experiments were con- 
ducted in 1904 by G. H. Gwinn, the most 
noted authority on sugar making in Ver- 
mont. He discovered that maple sap 
would run in the fall as well as in the 
spring, and was very enthusiastic, think- 
ing two crops might be harvested each 
year. It is true sap will run any warm 
time after frosts come, but the flow is 
small and not nearly so sweet, and the 
uncertainty of the weather makes it im- 
practicable to produce sugar to any 
great extent. Sap has run in this neigh- 
borhood every month since freezing be- 
gan last fall. A neighbor gathered sap 
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enough in December to make a small 
quantity of syrup and trees cut in Jan- 
uary “bled” freely. In February I 
saw trees tapped and dripping freely, 
but March came in like the proverbial 
lion and sap didn’t run much the first 
part of the month. April is the sugar 
month here. Most winters we are frozen 
up from the first of November until the 
first of April, and winter sugar making is 
a minus quantity. We have in the vicin- 
ity of Glover some beautiful sugar or- 
chards, with up-to-date equipment, where 
a quality of syrup that cannot be beaten 
is manufactured. The orchard owned 
by John McLellan, and one near it owned 
by Chapin Leonard, views from which 
we herewith illustrate, are younaeees of 
a superfine article. 

We all enjoy the sugar season. Every 
man and boy likes to work in the sugar 
bush. The time of year and all con- 
nected with the work is invigorating, 
cheering and healthful. We are sorry 
to see our maples cut down. They are 
an ornament to our hills and a source of 
profit as well, and they cannot be grown 
anew in our lifetime. 


‘ 


A PACIFIC COAST CLAM BAKE. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


*REEZES never come, snow 
never falls, on the Ore- 
gon Coast, and the cli- 
mate is pleasant the year 
around; but May, the 
bloom time, the time of 
weather exquisite—who 
would not be a Coast dweller in May? 
Then every field and every hillside is 
starred with bloom as varied in coloring 
as the hues of the rainbow, and fragrant 
almost beyond conception. Around the 
fresh-water lakes that stretch for miles 
in the forest to the ocean’s edge, the 
rhododendron’s_ oleander-like flowers 





lift their heads and the wild elephant’s 


ears throw up their sweet-scented spikes 
of bloom; on the surface of the lakes 
thousands of water lilies float and in the 
tops of the little trees the rose vines 
climb and blossom. Then the thoughts 
of the young peopie turn to outdoor 
good times and many gay entertain- 
ments are devised by the younger mem- 
bers of the great body—crabbers, fisher- 
men and other sea workers—keeping 
bachelor’s hall. 

“ T’ve laid off to have a big day tomor- 
row at the bake,” calls out one breezy 
young crabber to another—both natives 
of a village on one of the many small 
bays that cut the Oregon Coast—at the 

















close of a May day, as they hitch their 
boats and with their partners’ aid throw 
their squirming catch into the live boxes. 
“Four girls at the Resort have made 
me promise to row down for them— 
How manv are you going to bring?” 
This particular clam bake is given in 
honor of the village youths’ acquaintance 
at the several miles distant summer re- 
sort town, and is to be followed at even- 
ing with an all-night ball. Great prepar- 
ations are made. Several days before the 
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the round, flat, checkered razorbacks 
and quahogs, dug from the mud and 
sand with spades when the tide is out; 
crabs, brought up from the bottom of 
the bay in nets, and all in great quanti- 
ties, are the meats secured. Two or 
three days before the feast, a long trench 
is dug a little ways back from the bay 
shore and heated by fixing wood in it 
and piling stones in. With impenetrable 
forests not many steps from the sands 
and with driftwood in 10-foot high heaps 








VERMONT SUGAR CAMPS.—Boiling the Sap. Ready to Fill the Syrup Cans. 
Photo by E. A. WALCOTT. 





festal day a general invitation is sent 
throughout the neighborhood ; on the day 
before, the food for the bake is secured 
and prepared. Fish—mackerel, trout, 
kelp, salmon, catfish, perch, rock-cod— 
a thousand of which are seined in an 
hour when the tide is coming in; the big 
flat flounder, gigged at night; “ mud- 
bottom ” oysters, taken from their bed 
with long tongs; rock oysters, chopped 
with hatchets from the solid rock out in 
the ocean when the tide is low; clams, 


along the shores of the bay, keeping the 
fire going is an easy matter. Early in 
the morning of the feast day, the fire is 
taken out and the fish, crabs, clams, 
oysters, etc., put in—layer after layer— 
and covered with sea-weed or something 
else to conserve the heat and then al- 
lowed to bake until noon. 

The young men go in their rowboats 
for the invited visitors at the summer re- 
sort; the people of the town and coun- 
try around, young and old, gather in, 








| 
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and before nine a goodly crowd is pres- 
ent. Many of the tourists come without 
special invitation. 

While the bake is in preparation the 
pleasure seekers stroll about the beach; 
the “strangers” (the girls and others 
from the resort and the “inside country” 
folk) look out at the far-off incoming 
ocean steamers, listen to the music of the 
bells guarding the oyster beds and the 
distant buoy on the bar; they watch the 
fisher people in their rubber boots, sou‘- 
westers and rubber aprons, pulling their 
boats on the bay; they wonderingly 
watch the big hair-seals that come up in 
the bay and poke their heads out of the 
water to gaze fearlessly at the human be- 
ings on the shore; they pick up the shells 
that the tide has left behind; they gath- 
er flowers and pick wild strawberries 
from the hundred-acre beds on the shore, 
and under the escort of the shore lads 
visit the sights of the town and of the 
beach. In the town are alivery stable 
and a dry-goods store whose door-fac- 
ings are each the lower jaw bone of a 
whale, set up on its back ends. The 
weight of each unique door-framing is 
so great that it required the strength of 
four horses to draw it from the beach to 
its present situation. On the beach’ are 
whales’s_ skeletons - entire that have 
bleached for years and the carcass of a 
whale, cast up the year before. 

“O!” cries one of the visiting girls, 
“TJ would so love for one of you to get 
me one of the small bones of a whale— 
a rib would do—to take home with me, 
in my trunk, as a souvenir of the first 
clam bake I ever attended! ” 

There is.a burst of laughter, and then 
some one explains that a single rib-bone 
weighs 100 pounds. 

The great whale’s carcass, because of 
the salt air and the cool climate, does not 
decay, and is only pecked at a little by 
sea-gulls. Several hundred gallons of 
oil are in the whale and for a year two 
Dutchmen work on the head. The odor 
is so rank few persons can endure to 
work at the carcass, but the imperturb- 
able Dutch do not care.. “ Say, Hans,” 
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calls out one of the boys escorting some 
pretty girls, “ you work at this beast all 
the time, don’t you?” “ Yaw,” answers 
Hans. “Sleep on him?” ‘“ Yaw,” is 
the answer. “Eat him too?” “ Yaw!” 
again answers the stolid Dutchman with- 
out looking up from his work, and that 
is all he can be prevailed on to say. 

An agéd squaw, clad in a filthy old 
blanket skirt and a man’s discarded 
sweater, bare of head and of foot, living 
alone in her hovel by the sea except for 
her pack of 27 dogs, stands in her po- 
tato patch and gazes curiously at the gay 
company that pass her door. “ Why does 
she keep so many dogs?” asks one of the 
girls. ‘‘ Ask her,” suggests the youth 
with her. “I keep them to eat!” the 
old squaw says, and further tells her 
questioner that nothing is more delicious 
than dog’s hind-leg. “Is the young 
white woman hungry? Will she have a 
portion to eat?” 

When the dinner is ready, all are 
called in and seat themselves on the dry 
sand, fine as meal. 

“ Hollow?” drawls one of the country 
girls, to the great scandalization of the 
dignified wife of a city minister seated 
near her, “ I’m like the preacher’s boy 
—hollow clean down to the ankles!” 

There are no plates or glasses at this 
picnic. Small butter trays which serve 
for plates and tin cups holding the cof- 
fee are passed; then the viands—fresh 
bread from a city bakery, roasted Irish 
potatoes, each a foot long, and the pep- 
pered, salted and buttered crabs, clams, 
fish and oysters. 

“O! what delicious crab!” exclaims a 
fat matron from Portland, one of the 
tourists, “how do you get the crabs— 
with a hook and line?” ‘“ Why, Moth- 
er,” chides her daughter, to the great 
amusement of the listening crabbers, 
“ what an absurd fancy! they shoot them 
with a gun, of course!” 

Before the day grows late all take their 
departure, the greater number to prepare 
for the evening dance. The dance is held 
in the largest available room in the little 
town—a vacant store-room. Each girl 

















who attends invites a boy to go with her, 
and at evening several girls go in a body 
together, with their lanterns, and call at 
each youth’s home for him. 

Every one who is still active attends 
the ball; as many grey, even white- 
haired men and women as there are 
young people. And of the young folk, 
all who have come to the age of 12 are 
old enough to attend the ball. Every one 
dances. The white-haired man dances 
with the 12-year-old girl; the old lady 
dances with the small boy. The crowd 
present presents an assortment of people 
of widely diverging birth-places and va- 
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fiddlers is an old bachelor from Maine. 

Many of the most aristocratic families 
of the place are a fourth or an eighth In- 
dian. The father of the gayest young 
folk at the ball is an Italian of full blood 
and their mother is one-half white, a 
quarter Chinese and a quarter Indian. 
“Hello, Injun!” says a visiting youth 
to a small dancer, whose only claim to 
white blood is that his step-father is a 
white man. The little dancer looks up 
quickly and retorts resentfully: “ Me no 
Indian—me half-breed! ” 

The young men are clad in Western 
fashion, in colored shirts with their own 
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ried nationalities, of which all, of good 
conduct, are of equal social standing. Of 
the village folk present, the post-master 
and his family are from the Vaterland ; 
the grocer is of the country of William 
Tell; the fishermen used to know the 
firths of Scotland or were familiar with 
the peat bogs of Erin; there are young 
folks whose parents were born in France, 
Greece—Italy; the telegrapher of the 
town is a man from Pennsylvania, the 
shoe-maker is from Missouri, the rail- 
road overseer from Tennessee, the sec- 
tion hands from Japan, and one of the 


collars ; nobody has on a white linen col- 
lar’ but the visitors from the Resort. 
There are a half-dozen fiddlers and the 
music is strong and excellent. Outside 
the ocean waves roll up a hundred feet 
and boom like the cannon’s roar, but no- 
body hears their crashings. Waltzes, 
gallops, two-steps, quadrilles—one by 
one clash merrily on the air, moist and 
salt with the sea’s breath. Round and 
round the room swing the dancers— 
until every one has danced with every 
one else and the stars have paled and the 
day comes. 





\q 





VAMONOS!” or MY TRAVELS IN THE TWO MEXICOS. 


By ROBERT P. HUDSON. 


PART III, 


QUERETARO. 

FFNHE train took me to Queretaro, 
[' which I reached somewhat after 

dark. The beautiful Guanajuato 
or Bajio Valley continues on to this 
place. We passed séveral towns on 
the way, the largest of which is Celaya, 
where the Mexican Central crosses the 
National Railway. The National road 
will soon open a direct line to Mexico, 
almost paralleling the Central. Tranvias 
were at the station to receive us, and I 
soon reached the central plaza or Plaza 
Mayor. The car-fare by day is 6 cts. 
and at night 12 cts. The conductor here 
does not ring up the fares, but tears a 
ticket out of a book for each passenger. 
In some towns a second man comes 
around and takes the tickets. There are 
no transfers in Mexico—a fare taking 
you only to the Plaza Mayor. I decided 
to stop with a Mexican, so went to the 
Hotel Hidalgo. Among the dead heroes 
of Mexico, only two are officially recog- 
nized—Hidalgo and Juarez. You will 
soon cease to read the names on the 
monuments you see everywhere; ‘you 
will know they are either Hidalgo or 
Juarez, usually Hidalgo. Sometimes the 
name Iturbide is honored by individuals, 
but never by the Government. 

My landlord was grey from years; but 
moved about like a boy and was all at- 
tention to his guests. He lit a candle 
and showed me a room. Oil lamps are 
used very little in Mexico. Seeing I 
had no towel, I called loudly for one. 
Suddenly there was a noise of slamming 
doors and falling chairs: it was my po- 
lite landlord bringing a towel and many 
apologies were forthcoming. I went 
out to see the sights next morning and 
was surprised to see so large and well 


built a city. Here is a grand old aque- 
duct that has brought water in from the 
distant hills for more than 300 years. 
The town is located in a fertile valley, 
the mountains on the east reaching out 
almost to the suburbs. This is what we 
may call a native town, or, as some say, 
an Indian town; but the word Indio is 
offensive to the natives here—they ap- 
plying it only to the Yaquis or wild 
tribes. 

Only two American families reside 
here and English is less spoken than in 
Aguas or Guanajuato. It was Sunday. 
So far as business goes, no one would 
have thought so. The people were out 
in crowds, brass bands playing, markets, 
stores and shops wide open and streets 
full of venders. I strolled about the 
streets, finding many things to interest 
me; then I sat down in a park and was 
immediately approached by a vender of 
opals. I looked at the opals carefully 
and pronounced them all no good; they 
were the refuse of the mines and would 
do all right to catch greenhorns, but I 
happened to be posted in opals. Opal 
mines are near and this town has long 
been headquarters for fine opals; I in- 
tended purchasing some fine ones, but 
came away forgetting it. I was told the 
mines had shut down and that good 
opals are very scarce. I afterwards 
learned that Mexico City is the best 
place to get them. 

I hoped not to mention churches 
again, but if one omits the churches of 
Queretaro he omits its greatest attrac- 
tion. I found 18—many of them grey 
with age and memorable in history. The 
Church of San Augustin is a grand old 
pile; while it is centuries old, its interior 
looks as new as though just finished. I 

















would like to have the gold that covers 
its altars, pillars, capitals, pilasters, 
arches, panels and domes; when I looked 
up at the arched roof and dome I beheld 
a blaze of glory that hardly seemed to 
belong to this world. Looking down at 
the bare floor and hard seats, it was a 
change from Heaven back to earth. 
These great churches all have bare floors 
of wood or stone and only a few rude 
straight-back benches for seats. 

One of the saddest events in all his- 
tory clusters about Queretaro—the 
tragical closing of the career of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. I went out to the 
Hill of the Bells, about. a mile east of 
the town—the spot where he and two of 
his generals faced the Mexican guns on 
that fatal day, June 19, 1867. Three 
years and seven days emperor: to be 
shot down like an assassin! It is on a 
hillside, but the spot has been leveled 
off and a small but elegant brown stone 
chapel erected over the spot. In front 
of the altar are three marble posts, mark- 
ing the spots where Maximilian and his 
two generals, Miramon and Mejia, 
stood when executed. The custodian 
here was 88 years old, but apparently a 
young man, and said he was present at 
the execution. I was asked to write in 
the register kept there for visitors. I 
wrote: “I would rather not be a King 
than face those guns as you did, so 
bravely, on that day, Maximilian.” From 
this little hill I looked out over the city— 
a forest of splendid domes and towers, 
all glittering in the transparent atmos- 
phere. There was no smoke to obstruct 
the view. I verily believe there is a 
church, with great tower and dome, in 
every block in the city. The Roman 
Church has complete sway in Queretaro, 
as, indeed, it seems to have in every city 
in the Republic. Surely if there be a 
place on earth where the cross of Christ 
is literally exalted, it is Mexico. Pity it 
does not have the intended effect. The 
pope is dead and Mexico is now in uni- 
versal mourning, many towns being as 
heavily draped in white and black as a 
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town in the States would be with flags 
when decorated for the Fourth of July. 

The young old man walked back to 
town with me; we were caught in a 
rainstorm, but he faced it as nothing and 
would not take shelter under my um- 
brella. Finally I bade him Adios! In 
the State House I found many interest- 
ing things connected with the trial and 
death of Maximilian, one of which was 
the rude undressed box in which his 
body was brought from the scene of ex- 
ecution to the convent. The bottom of 
this box still showed the marks of blood. 


ANCIENT TULA. 


I decided to stop in Tula and explore 
its ancient ruins, so arranged to leave 
that night. When I left the hotel office 
the proprietor was not in, but soon he 
came running after me, to shake hands 
and wish me success. On reaching the 
depot I was soon convinced that the 
churches here had not converted all to 
honesty. I put my umbrella down, while 
having my trunk checked, and when I 
looked for it it was gone. Our train 
passed over a rolling country, with 
mountains always in sight, to Tula, 
which we reached at 4 a. m. Soon it 
was daylight and I began to explore the 
modern town, near the railroad. About 
5,000 people are here now, though in 
former days the population was some 
30,000. They belong to the Aztec type. 
I visited the cathedral which is very old 
and of peculiar architecture. I saw 
nothing like it outside of Tula. In the 
suburbs stands an old Toltec house, with 
its arched roof and horizontal lintel, that 
is still in use. 

To reach the site of the ancient town 
of Toltec, one must cross the river by 
an old stone bridge and go to a range 
of hills some 2 miles east. I hired a boy 
to pilot me and started for the bridge. 
It was a bigger job than I had antici- 
pated. For some distance the boy and I 
walked along together, nothing breaking 
the silence but the flip-flap of his san- 
dals. We began to come to ruins soon 
after crossing the river and traced them 
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for several miles. I did not make a 
thorough investigation of the hill, it be- 
ing covered with cacti, all presenting the 
sharpest daggers; leather was no protec- 
tion against them. I went to what is 
known as the Casas Grandes, which had 
been partially destroyed by vandals. At 
first I was a little suspicious of the an- 
tiquity of this building ; presently I came 
to the ruin of a Toltec dwelling, then to 
several, and then I no longer questioned 
the age oi any; they all seemed to be 
fully entitled to the age claimed for 
them—1200 years. The same lintel over 
the entrance to the Casas Grandes was 
over every doorway, showing they had 
all been erected by the same people. 
These dwellings were made mostly of 
boulders of black volcanic rock and 
plaster, each roof being arched over and 
firmly plastered. A great deal of lime 
plaster was used in each house, the in- 
side being smoothly plastered and white- 
washed. In this climate plaster stands 
forever, there being no freezes to break 
it. About a mile east of the Casas 
Grandes I found 2 houses, the most per- 
fect yet seen; one was a plain dwelling 
with an arched roof; the other was simi- 
lar in general appearance but much 
larger, having a circular dome and had 
evidently once been the home of a prom- 
inent man. The fronts of both houses 
extended above the roofs, like that of an 
old-time country store. Some one had 
recently been excavating in these ruins, 
with the hope, I suppose, of finding 
treasure. I was not prepared either with 
time or outfit to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of these ruins, but am sure when 
it is done they will be found extensive 
and interesting. To go among them 
one should take men along with ma- 
chetes to cut away the cacti. A good 
plan would be to go horseback and wear 
heavy leggings. 

CITY OF MEXICO. 

I left Tula about noon and came on 
over an undulating country to the City 
of Mexico. As we advanced, the moun- 
tains seemed to split up and get con- 
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fused, the valleys growing narrower and 
narrower. We passed through the great 
drainage cut of Nochistongo (begun in 
1607 to drain the Valley of Mexico), 
then over a ridge now being tunneled 
for two railroads, and dropped down 
into the beautiful Valley or Basin of 
Mexico. The mountains that parallel the 
railroad from El Paso here turn east 
and form a great basin containing lakes 
and level green fields, in the midst of 
which is the City of Mexico, the Tenoch- 
titlan of the Aztecs. This basin ap- 
pears shut in on every side by a rim of 
mountains, rising thousands of feet 
above; to the east and southeast two 
great volcanoes, Ixtaccihuatl and Po- 
pocatepetl, lift their lofty heads into eter- 
nal snow—the floor of the valley being 
some 7,000 ft. above sea-level. This 
city is the largest, gayest and most cos- 
mopolitan in the Republic and about it 
the country’s history mainly clusters— 
history that needs no fiction to help its 
pages thrill the most indifferent. 

Here are fast electric cars that take 
you out of town in every direction—to 
San Angel, Chapultepec, Tacubaya, 
Guadalupe, La Viga, Santa Anita, Ixta- 
calco, etc.; here are churches galore, 
many splendid ones, grey with age— 
some with bloody history behind them; 
but churches are only a part of the many 
attractions of the city. La Calle de San 
Francisco is the principal business street 
and most like a street in an American 
city. If one did not meet sandaled men 
and barefooted women, he would hardly 
realize that he was in the, Aztec capital. 
The large show windows have most at- 
tractive displays. One thing noticeable 
is the high price of everything—about 
four times what the same article would 
be in the States. Dollar umbrellas for 
$4; $2.50 shoes for $9; $3.50 shoes for 
$15; 1 looked around for some Mexican 
opals but found no good ones for less 
than $25 to $75. Of course, everything 
is priced in Mexican money. Hotels 
have doubled their rates in the last few 
years. After the price of silver went 


down and began to fluctuate like pig 




















iron, the merchants put their goods on 
a gold basis, with freights and duties 
added, and then added some more for 
variation in exchange. But what about 
the native products, those that were pro- 
duced under free silver? To get even 
with the importers of goods, the native 
products were all put on a gold basis, 
too, with freights and duties, which do 
not exist, added. 

If one is prepared to produce anything, 
this is a good market for it. A small 
chicken is sold for $1.30, butter $1 per 
Ib., American cheese $1 per lb., and 
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able. I have seen as fine carriages and 
automobiles here as anywhere in the 
States. The Paseo de la Reforma, ex- 
tending from the Alameda to Chapulte- 
pec, is the principal street for driving 
and display. Here you see them all on 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. The 
common people look healthy and fairly 
well fed, but I do not understand how 
they live, considering the low wages they 
get and the high prices of things they 
consume. I think all may have employ- 
ment who desire it. I see less of the 
sombrero, serape and sandal than in 
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these prices prevail where the soil is as 
rich as the Yazoo Bottoms, and where 
three crops a year can be made. There 
are fortunes here for the enterprising 
American who is prepared to produce 
something. Rent and general expenses 
are rather high for the merchant and 
professional man, but somehow they 
stand up under them, and seem to pros- 
per. 

The streets of Mexico are covered 
with asphalt and cement, are as smooth 
as a floor and the finest drives imagin- 


many smaller towns and more of the 
European styles; less of the graceful re- 
bozo with the ladies and more hats. True, 
the rebozo is not laid aside, nor will it 
be soon. In many towns this seems to 
be the only covering for the head now 
worn by the ladies, especially in church. 
Very seldom is a Mexican lady seen in 
church wearing a hat; the rebozo—the 
little, narrow black shawl—is the proper 
thing. The mantilla has almost disap- 
peared. The little boys wear big som- 
breros and long slashed trousers. like 
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men, while the little girls wear long hair 
and long dresses like women. 

I went out by electric car to Guada- 
lupe Church, the most sacred spot in 
Mexico to the devout Catholic. Two 
cars were hitched together—first and 
second-class. Here is kept the famous 
picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe, in a 
high altar behind glass, where all can 
see it. The church is large, has many 
side chapels, and must have cost a great 
deal of money. It is perhaps the finest 
church in Mexico. Here, Feb. 2, 1848, 
was signed the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which ended the war between 
Mexico and the United. States. Here, 
Oct. 12, 1895, this lifeless picture was 
crowned with one of the most expensive 
crowns ever built, while the multitudes 
covered the surrounding hills. Near this 
church is the Fountain of Guadalupe, 
over which stands a beautiful dome; 
this fountain is strong soda water and 
bursts up with force from an artesian 
well; add a little sugar to this water and 
it makes a fine drink. On the hill just 
back of the church is a cemetery with 
many fine tombs, all set very closely to- 
gether. I walked around among them 
and at last came to a very plainly marked 
gtave with a brown-stone slab at head 
and foot, but which interested me most 
of all. It was the grave of Gen. Santa 
Anna, the man with whom we Ameri- 
cans became acquainted some 60 years 
ago. He and his wife lie buried here, 
side by side. It was plain this man had 
come into disrepute with the Govern- 
ment. Not even the word “General” 
was on the stone; yet here lay the dust 
of Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
who. was foremost in Mexico’s greatest 
battles and who had faced death for his 
country many times. Poor Santa Anna! 
Statues to Hidalgo, the patriot priest, 
cover the country—a man of the noblest 
impulses, who sealed with his life-blood 
his devotion to the cause of human lib- 
erty. How strange the politics of Mex- 
ico! I did not find the grave of Itur- 
bide—the man who led the ‘Mexican 
army to victory and achieved his coun- 
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try’s independence—but I learned after- 
wards that his body rests. in the cathe- 
dral; he lost in politics and of course 
was considered a traitor. Occasionally 
I find a saloon or hotel named Iturbide, 
but nothing official to commemorate the 
fame of him who was shot like a dog 
on the soil he had wrenched from the 
tyranny of Spain. 

I am stopping on Tacuba street—the 
street along which Cortez marched with 
his shattered hosts on the night of his 
retreat from the Aztec capital. Al- 
though to the student the name of Cor- 
tez is everywhere associated with this 


great capital, it is nowhere recognized © 


officially. Save for history and tradi- 
tion, no one would today remember that 
the great Spanish conquistador ever ex- 
isted. Here is an enormous equestrian 
statue to Carlos IV. of Spain, who did 
little for Mexico, but today even the 
ashes of Cortez do not rest in Mexican 
soil, nor even in his native Spain, which 
he made great. About the city are many 
Indian statues—one of the greatest being 
that of Cuautemoc, the last Aztec em- 
peror, whom Cortez defeated and after- 
wards put to death. But there is no 
statue in Mexico to Hernando Cortez. 

My dear old friend Cortez, as a boy 
I read your story, and will tell you, if 
permitted, where you missed it. When 
you lifted your banner in Mexico, it 
should have been the banner.of Mexico 
—not that of Spain. You had already 
cut loose from Spain and were a fugi- 
tive. All that saved your neck and re- 
stored: you was your enormous gift to 
the Crown. Had you built up Mexico 
for the Mexicans, instead of a New 
Spain for a foreign king, you would 
have done what Miguel Hidalgo tried 
to do but failed, and your statues would 
now be as large as Cuauternoc’s and as 
numerous as Hidalgo’s. You were a 
grand old warrior and colonist, Cortez, 
but on the wrong side of politics. 
Adios! 

Perhaps there is no more delightful 
climate in the world than that of the 
Valley of Mexico. There is little change 


























from winter to summer, the tempera- 
ture ranging from 65 to 75 degrees. 
All around this valley is a wall of high 
mountains, some peaks of which are 
capped with snow all the year. The 
breezes that blow over the valley come 
from a higher altitude and are always 
cool; the nights are always cool enough 
for blankets and the days always cool in 
the shade; the sun is hot but never op- 
pressive. Most people wear the same 
weight of clothing all the year and many 
of the common people go barefooted, 
winter and summer. This valley is 
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centre, overlooked by the big cathedral, 
and here one may find people who speak 
English, German and French. Besides 
the Zocalo, many parks abound in the 
city, the principal one being the Ala- 
meda, which is exceptionally attractive, 
seats, flowers and fountains being here 
shaded by a dense forest of trees. The 
cathedral is. the largest church in the 
Republic but its interior decorations are 
not so elaborate as those of Guadalupe. 
Its towers rise 203 ft., one containing 
a bell 19 ft. high. It was founded in 
1573 on the site of an Aztec teocali. In 
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drained by two big ditches—one being 
a tunnel through the hills on the east 
and the other the famous cut of Nochis- 
tongo on the north. Yet during the 
rainy season the valley is not sufficiently 
drained, many spots being covered with 
water and others partially submerged. 
Texcoco, a large lake, is nearby, and 
La Viga, a fine old canal, comes right up 
into the city. La Viga was once a very 
important waterway, but the numerous 
railways have lightened its burdens. 
The plaza mayor, called the Zocalo, 
is a large and roomy spot in the city’s 





the grounds in front are two piles of 
rubbish, comprising broken columns and 
capitals from Aztec temples. 

PUEBLA. 

For some time I had contemplated a 
trip to Vera Cruz, going via the Inter- 
oceanic Railway, stopping in Puebla, 
Cholula and Jalapa, and returning via the 
Mexican National Railway, stopping in 
Cordova and Orizaba. One day in the 
National Museum I met two English 
ladies, sisters—the Misses Mayes of 
London—to whom I mentioned the con- 
templated journey. They at once said 
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they would like to go and asked to ac- 
company me, as they did not speak 
Spanish and could not go alone. The 
next morning at 6 we were in a carriage, 
on our way to the Inter-oceanic depot. 
The train left on time and soon we were 
flying across the level Valley of Mexico 
straight toward a wall of mountains on 
the east. Evidences of the rainy season 
were everywhere evident, many low 
places being entirely covered with water. 

Puebla lies directly behind the vol- 
canoes and southeast from the capital, 
110 miles. The road goes north of the 
two volcanoes and gradually rises as it 
leaves the basin. Soon we were in the 
midst of great maguey fields. The 
mountains seemed to part as we neared 
them and lovely valleys opened up, all 
covered with the pulque plant. The 
color of the soil changed from black to 
a beautiful brown. We were on the line 
of the retreat of Cortez from Mexico, 
after the Noche Triste (sad night). 
Soon Otumba was announced and the 
train stopped for a few minutes. I went 
out and viewed the scene. This is sup- 
posed to be the site of the battle of 
Otumba or Otompan, which was fought 
July 8, 1520, between the tattered army 
of Cortez and a mighty host of Aztecs— 
resulting in one of the greatest triumphs 
ever recorded of the white man over the 
Indian. From Prescott’s description of 
the scene, I do not recognize it. He 
says it began at the summit of the val- 
ley’s rim and extended down the moun- 
tainside to the plain; that the Aztecs had 
the mountain passes fortified or covered 
with their warriors. The Otumba of 
today is in the midst of a beautiful val- 
ley, fully 5 miles wide, a dead level, and 
several miles short of the valley’s rim. 
“‘Vamonos!” The mountains closed in, 
shutting out the valley and forming a 
barranca or ravine, up which the train 
climbed higher and higher until we 
reached a tunnel, 9,362 ft. above the 
sea. Here are mountain passes that 
would fit the battle scene of Otumba. 
After passing this tunnel the train rap- 


idly descended by a tortuous twist along 
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the face of high mountains to the Val- 
ley of San Martin Texmalucan. Again 
we came into cultivated fields and soon 
saw the churches and pyramids of Cho- 
lula, some 2 miles away on the right. 
Up to this time I had traveled in Mex- 
ico in the Ist-class car, but there is 
much information about the common 
people one can get only in the 3d-class, 
where they ride. I, therefore, took 3d- 
class to Puebla, only a few hours dis- 
tant. At Texcoco a priest came aboard 
and took a seat in the 3d-class car. He 
wore a Citizen’s suit but over this a black 
cloak which came down to his knees; 
his hat was the ordinary Derby. My 
attention was not attracted to him till I 
saw the people kissing his hand and bid- 
ding him Adios! He was tall and large 
in proportion and looked like he could 
stand a great deal of tough usage; I 
asked him where he was going and he 
said “To Puebla.” He soon removed 
his cloak and then resembled an ordinary 
passenger. Presently a woman came 
aboard with a basket of provisions—to 
me strange eatables; the passengers 
made a grab for its contents but at last 
it fell into the hands of that priest, who 
cornered onto it, nor did he let go till 
all was consumed. I counted some 
things as they disappeared: 4 pieces of 
chicken, 16 imitation pies, 16 tortillas, 
7 eggs, 3 ears of corn and many strange 
concoctions made of pepper; yet it was 
neither breakfast nor dinner time. A 
woman came in with a common well 
bucket filled with pulque. That priest 
swilled 8 mugs in quick succession and 
presently called the woman back and 
swilled 8 more. By now the slop was 
over all the floor, where it had dripped 
from the mugs; the floor and benches 
were covered with bones and scraps. 
Soon we stopped at a station, when a 
lot of dogs (who seemed to know their 
business) rushed aboard and cleaned up 
the remains. I began to feel somewhat 
uneasy about the priest, who was now 
quiet in a corner; I did not suppose he 
would want anything more to eat—but 
I did not know my man. Soon another 














woman came aboard with an extra large 
basket filled with Mexican cooking, fol- 
lowed by another woman with a bucket 
of pulque. Immediately my priest was 
all animation—his long arms went to 
the bottom of that basket and fished up 
a strange conglomeration, which swiftly 
disappeared down his cavernous maw, 
while his lever-like chops, in rapid mas- 
tication, made a crunching sound that 
was heard over all the car; occasionally 
he swilled 3 or 4 mugs of pulque, but 
never stopped till food and beer were 
all gone. When he paid his bill, it took 
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it had already been going for some time. 
I looked up and saw two men winding 
us up by hand. It was like the rise of 
the tide, hardly perceptible, but finally we 
got there. The hotel has a lookout or 
tower, and I was soon able to locate the 
places of chief interest. The great 
cathedral, founded in 1536, faces the 
plaza, so we first visited that. It has 
two magnificent square towers and its 
interior decorations, in onyx and gold, 
are magnificent. In this grand old 
church, with its forest of quadruple col- 
umns and canopy of arches, the beauty 
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a handful of silver. I was amazed. The 
conductor, passing by, gave me a wink. 
Soon the glutton priest fell over and 
snored like a whistling buoy. I presume 
he thought there would be nothing to 
eat in Puebla. He did not propose to 
risk it. ‘“ Vamonos!” 
Ere long Puebla was announced and 
we took a hack for the American Hotel, 
where all are Mexicans and where no 
one could speak a word of English. I 
looked around for the ladies; they were 
in the elevator. I joined them and en- 
I was told 


quired when it would start. 


is greatly marred by many obstructions: 
in the tentral aisle are placed the orches- 
tra and high altar, completely obstruct- 
ing what would otherwise be a scene of 
rare beauty. The church is now draped 
in mourning for the departed Pope, as 
indeed is all Mexico, though it seems 
that Puebla has tried to rival all the 
rest; from the great domes and altars 
are suspended hundreds of yards of 
black cloth, reaching to the floor, and 
workmen are still hammering and saw- 
ing on platforms yet to be draped. 

With some exceptions the big churches > 
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of Mexico are similar in appearance, 
being usually built in the form of a 
cross, with two towers in front and one 
or two domes, the principal dome being 
over the intersection of the cross; the 
roof is, like the walls, stone and plaster, 
arched over and supported on beautiful 
columns and arches. These interior col- 
umns and arches and their capitals are 
often covered with gold leaf, which 
always looks bright and new and the 
effect is very fine. The floors are some- 
times wood but usually stone or tiling; 
the floor of the Puebla cathedral is stone, 
while that of Mexico is wood. The 
towers have a series of stories, 3 to 4— 
each story containing a number of bells; 
and there is such a constant clamor of 
these bells, I, could get no system out of 
it. The churches are open all day, save 
from I to 3 p. m., and one may find wor- 
shipers kneeling on the floor or at the 
confessional at almost any hour. 

We took a tranvia and rode around 
the town. Puebla is said to contain 
about 100,000 inhabitants, and, so far as 
I could see, they are nearly all natives. 
Many places of interest are here. It 
would take a whole day to visit the 
churches alone—46 in all. Two old 
forts in the suburbs, made famous dur- 
ing the French invasion, are objects of 
interest. The city is in the midst of a 
level plain, with mountains all about, 
especially on the northeast, where a 
chain of mountains stands up against the 
sky, the culminating peaks being the 
dead volcanoes, Popocatepetl and his 
supine wife, Ixtaccihuatl. Now that the 
cloudy season is on, it is seldom one 
can have a view of these lofty peaks; 
they present a finer view from Puebla 
than from Mexico City, there being no 
intervening mountains. Popocatepetl 
here shows a perfect cone, and Ixtacci- 
huatl, the almost perfect outlines of a 
woman lying flat on her back, head lying 
low and thrown back, the chin standing 
high, while the white flowing hair is 
streaming down the mountain side. The 
outlines of hair, head, neck and breast 
are quite perfect, while over the other 
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half of the body seems to be drawn loose 
and rumpled covers—her mantle of 
snow. This figure includes the entire 
snow-covered surface of the mountain, 
the head being a peak, the breast a peak, 
and the body the rough, snow-covered 
rocks of the main mountain. This 
mountain is oblong and presents a per- 
fect sideview to Puebla. It requires 
some help of the imagination to see this 
figure reposing in the eternal snows. 
The height of Popocatepetl is said to be 
17,800 ft. and that of the Woman in 
White (as Ixtaccihuatl is called) 16,100 
ft. The snow-line appears to come lower 
on the White Woman than on Popo. 
The two volcanoes are connected by a 
high ridge and are, in fact, peaks of the 
same mountain. 

All the way out to Puebla I did not 
see these mountains, though at their 
bases; but finally, in the evening at 
Puebla, old Popo threw off his mantle of 
cloud and I had a fine view. About the 
apex hung a cluster of clouds that had 
the appearance of columns of smoke; so, 
for a time, the old volcano seemed to be 
in eruption. Ixtaccihuatl did not show 
her face, but kept her mantle of clouds 
drawn closely about her lofty bier. 

Puebla has a lovely central plaza, 
around which are the portals or arched 
porticoes in front of the stores. Here 
one sees the stores of onyx curios and 
they have most beautiful specimens. 
Puebla is headquarters for onyx in the 
Republic, several factories here cutting 
and polishing it into various shapes. 

Puebla is said to rival Guadalajara in 
population, but I think Guadalajara is 
the larger of the two. While Puebla is 
the richer of the two in history, Guada- 
lajara has greater material prosperity. 
Puebla has too many churches and not 
enough foreigners to make things lively ; 
yet it is a fine old town and well deserves 
a visit. The Alameda has its flowers, 
trees, fountains and statues; also an ar- 
tesian well that shoots up a strong flow 
of soda water, very like the well at 
Guadalupe; also a unique gem of art in 
the statue of Gen. Nicholis. A descend- 




















ing angel is placing a wreath on the 
general’s head. 
CHOLULA. 

Cholula, 8 miles west of Puebla, is the 
town of all towns to see and it was 
mainly for this I stopped in Puebla. It 
may be reached by train or mule-car, 
if you can find out when either leaves. 
It is difficult to get information about 
trains in Mexico but unusually so in 
Puebla; everybody had a different time. 
The best way is to go an hour ahead 
and wait. 
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nel, went in a few yards, and was soon 
convinced that it is built up of sundried 
bricks ; these bricks are much longer and 
wider than the ordinary modern brick 
but not much thicker. This tunnel was 
not very deep, so I could not tell what 
is in the centre, but hold the opinion 
there was no hill with which to begin. 
It stands in the midst of an open plain 
and no natural hills are near. The pyra- 
mid consists of two great terraces and 
is said to cover 20 acres ; the perpendicu- 
lar height is said to be 177 ft., but it ap- 
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Next morning we took the mule-car 
and soon were moving along a road that 
was deeply cut from wear. On the 
way we crossed the Atoyac River on an 
old. arched bridge with great arched 
gateway at each end; we followed this 
ancient, deep-cut road over the level 
plain along an old aqueduct, until we 
landed at the foot of the big Toltec pyra- 
mid, if Toltec it be. I first walked 
around this pyramid, examining the 
various cuttings in its sides, to see if it 
were a hill or building; I found a tun- 


peared to me much higher. A paved 
road cuts through its sides and winds 
around to the top, showing the adobe 
bricks all the way. On the summit, where 
formerly stood a Toltec temple, now 
stands a Catholic church with beautiful 
interior; the church-yard or summit of 
the pyramid is covered with plaster; at 
the gateway to this yard stands a stone 
cross, dated 1668. 

From the summit of this pyramid may 
be had a fine view of the present town 
of Cholula, an Indian pueblo of about 
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5,000—no doubt descendants of the peo- 
ple who lived here when the Spaniards 
came ; they are Cholulans and not Aztecs. 
Here stood the holy city of Anahuac, 
with its 20,000 houses and 400 towers. 
To look out over the town and surround- 
ing country now, it would seem that the 
Spaniards had tried to rival the Cholu- 
lans whose temples they destroyed. 
Looking in one direction, I counted 18 
big churches, with lofty towers and 
domes ; but it is said 80 churches may be 
seen from this pyramid; they are scat- 
tered over all the plain. Twenty-eight 
are in the town and 30 more nearby— 
anyone being ample for the worship of 
the entire community and any one of 
these big convents sufficient schoolroom. 
As I inspected the church on the summit 
of the pyramid, I thought how much 
more interesting the Toltec temple would 
have been that once stood here; but the 
policy of the conquistadores was to de- 
stroy everything not Catholic. They 
could not very well destroy this pyra- 
mid, but somehow carried material up 
its steep incline and built this church, 
which stands today. In all probability 
this building contains much material that 
was in the ancient temple. : 

Northwest of the great pyramid and 
only a few steps: away is another pyra- 
mid about one-fourth as large; like the 
first pyramid, its sides and top are cov- 
ered with grass and bushes. In places 
its sides are perpendicular and show 
plainly the adobe bricks and small rocks 
of which it is composed. It has no 
building on its summit but the pedestal 
of an old cross which had fallen. There 
is yet another pyramid known as the 
square pyramid, 300 yds. further north- 
west. It is 50 ft. high and 150 ft. on 
its longest side; its walls are perpen- 
dicular and could not be ascended with- 
out a ladder. Its steps and exterior cov- 
erings have disappeared but I’ll venture 
the opinion that it too was once an Aztec 
temple. Whatever it was, no one will 
deny that it was built by human hands. 
The paved road up the large pyramid 
may be Spanish and no doubt many 
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changes were wrought by the Soldiers 
of the Cross. People live all about the 
base of this pyramid and _ cultivate 
patches of corn, these pyramids being all 
in the suburbs of the town. 

The people of Cholula appear to be 
very poor, though no doubt there are 
some exceptions. The town seems to 
be church poor. I found many of the 
big churches closed and learned that they 
are not used now. Some years ago the 
convents in Mexico were all closed by 
law and the nuns turned adrift. I vis- 
ited one large convent, with high walls 
about it, and found the gate locked ; look- 
ing in, I saw the yard full of growing 
corn. These big churches and convents 
are now the property of the Govern- 
ment, having been confiscated in the days 
of Juarez. The people have free use of 
them but must maintain them them- 
selves. There surely is not money 
enough in Cholula to care for all these 
churches, though most of them have a 
custodian and a few worshipers. 

Many children approached us with 
specimens of broken Toltec or Cholulan 
pottery they had found in the dirt about 
the pyramids. Any one might easily 
find these antiquities, as I learned by a 
short search for them myself. We pur- 
chased many perfect specimens at mod- 
erate prices—among them a Toltec pipe 
which I prize very much. There is a 
fascination about smoking a pipe used 
2,000 years ago by a man engaged in 
building the pyramids. There is no 
doubt about the antiquity of this pottery 
in Cholula, though this same confidence 
would not do in, all parts of the Re- 
public. 

I walked about this old city and was 
very much interested. The houses are 
not all jammed up against each other, 
as in most Mexican towns, but are scat- 
tered far and wide, with cornfields be- 
tween them. The ancient streets are 
deep-cut, 5 to 10 ft. below the surface, 
run at right angles, and where once 
stood blocks of houses now stands the 
growing corn. In a few more centuries 
Cholula will have other ruins as inter- 
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esting as these of today—namely, her 
grand old churches. What strange ideas 
those old Spaniards had and how blind 
the people were to obey them! Instead 
of building school-houses, good roads 
and mills, and teaching the various in- 
dustries, they put all their time and 
money into big churches—investments 
from which there could be no imme- 
diate returns. About the only good 
thing that can be said about those old 
Spaniards, picturesque as they undoubt- 
edly were, is that they are all dead. Now 
that their captors are dead, Why do not 
the people shake off their old shackles? 
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when old Popocatepetl and his lady 
threw off their mantles of cloud and 
stood out in all their grandeur, white 
with snow. I lifted my hat and bowed 
to them—bowed to Nature’s aristocracy, 
the grandees of the earth. As seen from 
Cholula, these mountains are all that 
could be desired. I returned to Puebla 
and prepared to leave next morning for 
Jalapa. That night there was music in 
the plaza but the populace did not turn 
out much because of rain. Next morn- 
ing we were at the depot, the ladies and 
I. Old Popo stood out clear, with a 
narrow streak of cloud along the snow- 
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Religion is a good thing when it makes 
men and women of us, but who will say 
it is a good thing when it makes slaves? 

I found a factory in Cholula, and it 
was a curious sample of the fabric in- 
dustry. Men were weaving coarse cloth 
in old-time hand looms, while women in 
an adjoining room were spinning it. 
Bolts of this cloth were exhibited for 
sale on the street in front. 

A fitting close to the day I spent in 
Cholula was a view of the great moun- 
tains. I was standing looking northwest 
at the mountains, apparently so near, 


line; he had folded his serape and 
wrapped it about his neck; it was evi- 
dent he felt chilly, for soon he unfolded 
his serape and spread it about his form, 
completely hiding his white and agéd 
head. His supine wife, still sleeping, 
did not show her face, but kept her 
cover of clouds drawn closely about her 
lofty bier. 
JALAPA. . 

Soon we were gliding over a level 
plain, straight toward Mount Malintzi 
that seemed to stand in our way. At 
first this old dead volcano looked like 
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a single peak, rising a few thousand 
feet above the plain, but on nearer ap- 
proach it seemed to split open, forming 
two separate peaks, with a great gulch 
between them. Dark shadows were 
thrown across from one side to the 
walls of the other. I thought what a 
fine retreat that must have been for 
bandits in their palmy days. But the 
days of highway robbers have passed, 
never to return, in Mexico; Porfirio 
Diaz has settled them. Outside of petty 
thefts, one hears little complaint. 

We moved along over a smooth plain, 
the country gradually becoming more 
sterile and less cultivated as we ascended. 
Occasionally we stopped at a small town, 
where a woman came aboard with a 
basket of strange eatables, all hot with 
chile. Others came about the windows 
with fruits and pulque and it was amus- 
ing to see the passengers help them- 
selves; then they smoked cigarettes; 
everybody smoked cigarettes, male and 
female, in all the cars—ist, 2d and 3d 
class. Each man who could afford it 
had a pistol, buckled around on the out- 
side. I asked one man why he carried 
a pistol. He said it was the custom. 
Quien sabe? Some one ought to call 
the attention of Don Porfirio to this 
practice. I am sure he would stop it. 
The charro or leather suit always calls 
for a pistol. Most of these men wear 
their trousers so tight I do not see how 
they can stoop without breaking the 
stitches. 

It is idle to say the Mexicans do not 
travel, for they certainly do. The 3d 
class car is always crowded, and almost 
every one carries a huge bundle. The 
3d class ticket allows only 33 lbs. of 
baggage checked free, so they take their 
baggage into the car with them. There 
are three sorts of coaches on these roads 
—Ist, 2d and 3d class. They charge 
by the kilometer, a kilometer being 5% 
of a mile. A Ist class ticket is 3 cts. 
per kilometer, 2d class 2 cts. and 3d class 
1% cts. 

Many curious mountain peaks came 


into view and disappeared, but the most 
singular were two peaks just alike, stand- 
ing side by side. It was so cool all the 
way (Aug. 1) that we kept the windows 
shut. I could see the bases of two great 
mountains ahead on our right, Cofre de 
Perote and Orizaba. We were ap- 
proaching the north base of the former 
but their lofty heads were mantled in 
clouds and could not be seen. Finally 
we approached the summit of the ridge 
and verge of the great Mexican mesa, 
8,coo ft. above the sea. We had left 
the treeless plain and passed into a 
forest of pine trees. On the summit of 
the ridge we met and passed through 
dense clouds, rolling up from lower alti- 
tudes; then began rapidly to descend 
the mountain to Jalapa, half-way down 
its side. It was a delightful change from 
the dusty plain to grasses, flowers and 
trees. Soon we realized that we were 
in a volcanic region; for, as we went 
spinning along the tortuous way down 
the steep incline, we passed over great 
fields of scoria thrown out by the vol- 
canoes whose bases we were skirting. 
The mountain descends by terraces, and, 
to get from one terrace to another, the 
road drops through deep gorges or hugs 
the faces of steep mountain sides. At 
times the views were vast in extent and 
most beautiful, as we overlooked the 
valleys far below. One view, especially, 
was worth the trip to see, and that was 
a water-fall which leaped out of the 
side of a mountain and fell into the val- 
ley, many hundreds of feet below. It 
looked like a silver ribbon suspended 
from the sky. 

About half-way down the mountain we 
came to Jalapa—a town of great an- 


tiquity clinging to the slopes of the * 


mountain, but withal a most beautiful 
and interesting place. Cortez found an 
Indian town here of some importance 
and Jalapa has survived to this day. 
Jalapa has rather an unfortunate site 
for a town, its streets being so steep that 
walking is difficult and carriages cannot 
well be used. The plaza, with its numer- 

















ous fountains of clear, cold water, is a 
lovely spot. The climate is so delightful 
that one is inclined to tarry forever in 
the shadow of this plaza. They have 
no winter and no summer; only eternal 
spring. Extensive groves of coffee sur- 
round the town and spread out over the 
adjacent country. The banana and 
mango are at home and here I ate the 
first mangoes I ever really enjoyed; 
they were as large as goose eggs, juicy 
as a pear and as sweet as could be de- 
sired. Many of the fruits in the market 
were tropical and unknown to me. As 
I wandered about the hills of Jalapa, I 
came to the soldiers’ barracks, in front 
of which was a monument somewhat 
similar to a barber’s pole, surmounted 
by a torch. On its pedestal I read: “ To 
the Victims of the American Invasion, 
Nov. 24, 1847.” I ‘did not mention that 
I had two uncles in that war, who fought 
in the battles about Jalapa, and might 
have aided in the killing of these vic- 
tims. 

Jalapa has been famous for centuries 
on account of a drastic drug by the name 
of Jalap. I did not investigate the pres- 
ent output, but was told it is not so ex- 
tensive as formerly. Jalapa has a 
reputation throughout Mexico for the 
beauty of its women and I certify to the 
justness of that reputation. I saw many 
beautiful faces and the fairest complex- 
ions I found in Mexico. The people 
seemed to be prosperous, more so than 
those living on the tablelands, and had 
good homes, well furnished. The roofs 
of Jalapa are sloping and covered with 
curved tiles. The streets are concave 
and paved with small round cobble- 
stones. While here a heavy rain fell and 
the water came down the mountainsides 
and through those concave streets with 
a rush and roar—so the streets are kept 
thoroughly cleansed. 

The churches are very poor as com- 
pared with those of the tablelands, and 
I found them nearly all closed. That 
meant the people had something else to 
do than sit on their knees on cold stone 
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floors. I sincerely hope it will not be 
thought I speak irreverently of the 
church because it is a certain denomina- 
tion; it is because the Church, as con- 
ducted in Mexico, is a detriment to the 
progress of her people. 

The cathedral on the plaza was open 
but was undergoing repairs. It is 
reached in front by a flight of steps and 
its floor is inclined, so steep is the moun- 
tainside on which it sets. The town is 
lit by electric lights and has an excel- 
lent water supply. From the depot to 
the plaza and along the principal busi- 
ness street is a car line, and, so steep is 
the road, 8 mules are required to pull the 
car up to the plaza. I found many Mex- 
icans who spoke some English and were 
studying it in school. A small Ameri- 
can colony is located a few miles out, 
engaged in raising coffee and vanilla. 

I will close my account of Jalapa with 
a small personal incident. Coffee trees 
grow beneath other trees and banana 
stalks. As I was parting the leaves of 
a strange tree, to see some green coffee, 
my hand was fearfully stung. Thinking 
it was a stinging worm, I again parted 
the leaves, to locate and kill the worm. 
My hand, only stung the more, soon 
swelled and burned as if on fire. At 
last I discovered that the strange leaf 
was covered on its underside with sharp, 
poisonous thorns. I applied to a Mexi- 
can woman in a shop nearby for some 
common soda; she laughed at my mis- 
ery, poured some aguardiente (brandy) 
on the afflicted hand, and soon it was 
well. 

Next day, after we had finished tour- 
ing the town, we prepared to depart for 
the depot—this time an hour ahead, as 
there is often a cavil over the hotel bill. 
Here we were not exempt from this un- 
pleasantness. The Mexican hotel men 
want to charge for more time than you 
have staid and few Americans will put 
up with that. We were leaving before 
dinner, but the clerk wanted pay for din- 
ner ($2.50 more). I flatly refused and 
paid only for the time staid. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII.—Dowitchers or Robin Snipe. 


S the morning opened clear and warm, a gentle 
breeze from the southwest rippled the waves, 
which, reflecting the rising sun, flashed vividly 
in front of us. The water looked bluer, the 
late greenish cast of inshore waters having faded away. 
We steamed out, enjoying the sweet pure salty air, 
as we watched the coast line and the jets of spray 
dashing from the bow. The bay soon hove in sight, 
which we passed by and put into a smaller one lower down, 
where an inlet existed, which Jack informed us communi- 
cated with a channel, up which we could more easily push 
to the bald places. We had determined to shoot dowitch- 
ers, graybacks, robin or bay snipe as they are locally termed. 
The late wash would cause them to collect in flocks upon 
these places, for their migration had just commenced, although a mixed bag of 
shore birds would naturally be secured. We left the launch in care of Jack, 
who preferred to remain this time, taking William with us, as our guide. We 
each took a boat with plenty of decoys, lunch and ammunition; William not 
forgetting his skis to use in the soft mud, which was sure to be found. We 
pushed up the channel slowly, for the tide was running out; but the late wash 
had cleared the channel pretty well, so we had no mud banks or ridges to im- 
pede our progress. 

On our arrival at the back of the marsh, the bald places began to appear 
ahead of us: to one side was a long bank, fringed with salt grass and rushes. 
The bank was high, extending for several hundred yards; whipping over the 
bare surface were many flocks of tattlers, sand-snipe, knots and a bunch or two 
of dowitchers, with some grass-snipe mixed with them. We concluded to take 
our stations on the north and east, in order to get the wind; so William stepped 
ashore on his pattens, carried over the decoys and arranged them in groups in 
front of us. We must have had 60, all told, for we took all we had—consist- 
ing of plover, snipe, tattlers, etc., with a few willet and godwit mixed here and 
there upon the highest points. When set out, they made a great show. Whilst 
William was setting out the decoys, we arranged our blinds to our satisfaction. 
Upon his return, William quickly fixed his and got ready for the flight. The 
birds soon began to return, peeps and tattlers coming first. We only shot the 
latter—letting the peeps do some decoying for us by their flying around and 
alighting on all sides. A whisp of Wilson snipe swung by William, who sadly 




















thinned their ranks—Joe getting 1 at 
long range. A flock of bay snipe now 
hove in sight and swung down to us. 
We each got a flock shot, causing several 
winged ones to fall among the decoys, 
where by their fluttering they attracted 
the remainder of the flock—thus giving 
us another flock shot. 

“We'll soon have some good shooting 
on bay birds,” said William, ‘those were 
strangers—the advance guard of the 
main flock; the late storm has brought 
them down from the North; I have seen 
flocks of 100 or more sweep over the 
mud banks upon their first arrival, search- 
ing for food. They always prospect the 
grounds first, especially at the ebb, for a 
day or so after they arrive. I suppose 
they tell the others where to go; evi- 
dently they mistook our decoys for one 
of the prospecting flocks.” 

We shot for a while at tattlers. Now 
and then a flock of black-breasted plover 
came by or a willet or two, decoying 
with grass-snipe and knots. An hour 
passed; during which time we saw only 
two or three little bunches of bay snipe. 
At last a large flock appeared and by the 
way they swept down in a line we knew 
they were strangers, for local birds fly in 
bunches and more slowly. After receiv- 
ing the first volley, they wheeled off and 
settled in the other bald places to the 
east of us. 

“We shall have some good shooting 
soon,” remarked William ; ‘‘the advance 
guard came in slowly at first, but before 
the tide turns plenty of birds will come 
down here. But should any unforeseen 
circumstance arise, they will wait until 
the next ebb; but, sooner or later, they 
will certainly be here.” 

We killed 2 single godwit, 3 willet 
and saw a few sickle-bill curlew, one of 
which Joe shot at but failed to kill. Two 
flocks of bay birds came in, but they 
were all locals. We began to think we 
would not get any more big flocks, al- 
though we heard a good deal of shooting 
to the north of us and many flocks could 
be seen whipping around and alighting 
over the marsh. At this juncture Joe 
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declared he was hungry; so we pushed 
out to William’s blind. The pushing 
was bad, the boats scraping the mud— 
for the tide had left us nearly high and 
dry except for the channel, in which 
sufficient water still remained. While 
William was getting out the lunch, I 
produced my little lamp, took off the 
cover, placed it on its legs and saturated 
the asbestos with alcohol, lit it and 
placed a quart cup filled with water upon 
it. Joe produced some coffee and we 
soon had a hot cup of coffee apiece— 
greatly to William’s satisfaction. (Joe 
and I had sprung this surprise upon him, 
having prepared everything before leav- 











ing the launch). ‘That’s the quickest 
cup of coffee I ever saw made in a hunt- 
ing boat.—Don’t forget to bring your 
lamp along next time; it might come in 
handy in case we are caught out on the 
marsh in a storm or stranded on the ebb, 
as I have been in bad weather,” said 
William. 

“TI always carry it in my shell-box, 
but it would be useless without alcohol 
or coffee,” I replied. 

“Trust me not to forget those ingredi- 
ents,” said he. 

“Mark North! get down low!” ex- 
claimed Joe. A long line of bay snipe 
were approaching—heading for the de- 
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coys. They pitched at them, wheeled 
and swung outside—returning in a bunch 
to alight. We gave them a volley, fol- 
lowing with our lefts, which scattered 
them so badly that they did not come 
together until they had flown some dis- 
tance over the marsh, with 2 crippled 
birds endeavoring to keep up behind. 

“TI always hate to see a crippled bird 
and not get it,” I said. 

“So do I,” replied Joe; “but it is the 
lot of many of them; yet we shoot just 
the same—often taking chances entirely 
out of reach. We ease off our con- 
sciences by saying ‘I hit him!’ or should 
perchance a lucky shot kill him, ‘Good 
shot!’ But we scab too many of them 
for the sake of sport—entirely forgetting 
they have feelings as well as ourselves.”’ 

“Some writers claim that birds are to 
some extent their own surgeons, patch- 
ing or splinting their wings and legs with 
mud and grass,” said William. 

“I have read accounts of their so do- 
ing—especially in the case of snipe—but 
no case has ever come under my ob- 
servation,” I replied. 

We returned to our blinds, shooting 
occasionally at large birds and letting 
the smaller go by; for we now had an 
ample supply for our larder. Later, 
when the tide turned, several large flocks 
of bay snipe came in, and by the time 
the mud bank was nearly submerged 
William picked up the decoys and dead 
birds. Joe had ample opportunity to 
note his dexterity in his pattens in pur- 
suit of winged or crippled birds. 

We now pushed back against the tide 
and reached the launch without any mis- 
hap. Jack pronounced our bag as one 
of the best he had ever seen. We then 
hoisted anchor and steamed away for 
home; after which we went below and 
attacked the refreshments in the cabin, 
meanwhile discussing our morning’s 
shoot. 

After luncheon we came on deck, Jack 
taking the wheel while William went be- 
low for lunch. We now picked out our 
game—tossing the bay snipe into a pile 
by themselves, 
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“‘Here’s a big one,” exclaimed Joe, 
“and another—yes! 3 or 4 of ’em.” 

“Why! I see you have both kinds,” 
said Jack; “the large ones are M. scolo- 
paceus; the balance are M. griseus. 
Griseus is the common bay snipe of the 
coast; you must have got into a flock 
of the former, for they are rare—although 
a few specimens are killed every year.” 

“They appear more familiar to me 
than the smaller kind,” said Joe. 

“Quite right, Joe,’ I replied; “they 
are more common in the interior than 
Griseus, which is met with occasionally 
there, but each kind seems to prefer its 
own range.” 

“Let us have the history of the coast 
birds, Jack, and we will then contribute 
our experiences from the interior,’’ said 
Joe. 
“The red-breasted or robin snipe 
(called also dowitcher, greyback and bay 
snipe) consist of 2 species. M. griseus 
is a coast bird, generally speaking, al- 
though it frequents the large inland 
lakes and is found sparingly as far west 
as Illinois and Kansas. It ranges from 
Central America coastwise to Hudson’s 
Bay, Labrador and that vicinity. Its 
spring migration occurs as soon as the 
weather settles and the frost disappears. 
It prefers the coast line, sand-bars and 
mud banks of the marshes, especially of 
all bays and inlets. The fall migration 
occurs early, at which time they arrive 
in large flocks, usually just after a heavy 
storm, and depart south before the first 
frost is seen. It breeds from the north- 
ern part of the United States through the 
British Provinces, up to and around 
Hudson’s Bay, nesting very similarly to 
the stilted sandpiper in colonies; length 
81% to 9% in.; wing 5% to 534; shaft 
of 1st primary pure white; wing coverts 
and back ashy grey in fall, black and 
cinnamon white barred in summer; tail 
slate colored, white barred; coverts and 
upper rump, white in full plumage, ashy 
grey in fall; belly and under parts white ; 
side streaked or dusky; head, neck and 
upper breast, light cinnamon, greyish in 
fall, with a white supercilial line. Tarsus 











14% to 1% in.; middle toe, 7% to 1 in. 
You see, the tarsus is longer than the 
middle toe, with a short web between 
the outer and middle toe. Bill, 214 to 
2% in. You will observe the same 
variation in color in both kinds; but in 
M. scolopaceus the bill is 234 to 3 in., 
with all other measurements in propor- 
tion—but it is hard to describe the plum- 
age accurately. The summer plumage 
differs from the fall and the adult’s from 
that of the young. 

“‘M. scolopaceus, the Western species, 
ranges from the foot of the Rockies 
through all the States to Indiana; spar- 
ingly to Ohio and eastwards. It is well 
represented during some years, sparsely 
in others; straggling flocks and singles 
get mixed and visit the Atlantic Coast 
during their migrations. It breeds from 
the Canadian line west and northwest 
through the British Possessions to Alas- 
ka, seeking moist places in sloughs and 
near inland lakes. Their food consists 
of the same kind as most of the bay-bird 
and snipe family, changing according to 
variety of soil and climate,” said Jack. 
“Now, Joe, let us have some of your ex- 
periences in the interior.” 

‘“‘The most dowitchers I have seen to- 
gether was in the spring some years ago 
upon the flats across the Mississippi from 
St. Louis, in Illinois. I had hunted the 
flats several times before, but, although 
I always saw a few flocks during the 
spring flight, they were not to be met 
with every day. One morning I went 
out to see if any snipe had come in. The 
first issue had gone; but the next flight 
ought to be on hand. 

“I prospected for some time without 
any success, and then turned my atten- 
tion to some large tattlers that were 
alighting in a wide piece of water. Upon 
my approach, I saw a quantity of snipe 
wading in the water and running along 
the edge of the slough. They did not 
seem wild but let me approach within 
easy gunshot, when I recognized them 
as dowitchers by their form and length 
of bill. I was particularly interested in 
the graceful manner in which they swam 
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here and there, where the water was 
deep enough, picking rapidly at, I pre- 
sume, water insects and presenting a 
murderous shot for a pot-hunter. I fin- 
ally flushed them and got a double, kill- 
ing several at each shot. They flew off 
and alighted again about 200 yds. away. 
I gathered my birds and followed—again 
getting a good double; this made them 
wilder, for they flushed out of shot the 
next time. I followed down the edge 
of the water, when I came upon 6 or 7 
more, but not of the same flock—for 
they were tamer and afforded me a good 
shot. In this manner I went on for 
about half a mile, finding little bunches 
now and then. At times I would get 
right on them, where the rushes were 
thick, with patches of bare ground near- 
by. By this time they were well scat- 
tered and wilder; so I sat down by the 
side of the water in a patch of rushes, to 
see if any flight would commence; but I 
waited in vain. They had all settled 
down again, save a noisy tattler or two 
that flew around, crying as saucily as 
usual. I now got out of my blind and 
went round upon the other side, occa- 
sionally finding a little flock, until the 
report of several guns behind caused me 
to stop. I saw some birds approaching 
that crossed below me and which were 
soon followed by others. I concluded 
that was a crossing place; so went back 
to the place and sat down. There I 
killed a few tattlers and got a shot at 
several bunches of dowitchers that the 
hunters had driven up. Soon the hunt- 
ers approached, coming down my side 
of the water. They showed me a quan- 
tity of birds, saying they generally got a 
shot apiece upon the ground and another 
when they jumped and followed them 
up until they had cleaned them all out. 
‘For,’ added one, ‘they sell the same as 
jacks, and are not so hard to get, even 
when single; but the line shots count, 
especially on big flocks.’ 

“T remained in my blind, while they 
went up the water’s edge, getting a bird 
now and then from those they jumped. 
After some time the birds left the large 
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piece of water we were shooting on and 
went over to some smaller inlets which 
lay about a half-mile away; here two 
sheets of water came together, separated 
only by a narrow strip of land. I went 
over to them, jumping a few birds that 
had collected there and took a station at 
the edge of the narrow strip in some 
rushes. Here I shot for an hour, killing 
a few more—the hunters disappearing in 
the distance, although I could hear them 
occasionally. I got about 40 birds all 
told, but the pot-hunters must have 
killed over 100. The birds were all of 
the large kind, although some bills 
seemed longer than others; but I did 
not then know there were 2 species, so 
was not interested enough to examine 
them carefully,” said Joe. 

“They were in all probability Scolo- 
paceus; for their bills differ in length 
somewhat, although the other measure- 
ments are not changed much. Still, 
several specimens of Griseus have been 
killed in Illinois that have been fully 
identified. Many birds, often valuable 
specimens, are misnamed and their rec- 
ord consequently lost through hunters’ 
not knowing them, simply calling them 
snipe, etc. I once saw a man kill about 
a dozen sandpiper at a shot, among 
which I discovered both kinds of peeps 
and a dunlin; but they were all ‘sand- 
snipe’ to him. Hunters today are more 
wide-awake—looking intently at their 
birds when one is found bearing any 
peculiar characteristics not known to 
them,” said Jack. 

“Yes; the renaissance of ornithology 
has set in—thanks to field naturalists,” 
said I. 

“Doctor, what can you contribute 
from the North or West?” enquired Joe. 

“I have shot in Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Indian Territory, where they seem 
to be more abundant during their migra- 
tions than on this side the Mississippi, 
although they used to be common in the 
swamps of Illinois before any drainage 
was attempted. Microhamphus appears 
to travel a path somewhat similar to the 
godwit and curlew. The Western spe- 
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cies, Scolopaceus, sweeping up through 
the British Provinces to the country ly- 
ing between the Slave Lakes and that 
sweep of land lying between Hudson’s 
Bay and Lake Winnipeg; whereas, Gri- 
seus hangs to the coast line up to Hud- 
son’s Bay, working up the Nelson River 
into Lake Winnipeg, but getting rarer as 
longitude 105° is reached. That great 
extent of country, composed of vast lakes 
and swamps lying between longitude 
100° to 120° and latitude 50° to 70°, 
contains the greatest game hatchery of 
the continent. 

“They are exceeding tame upon their 
nesting grounds, flying around the in- 
truder’s head, until he leaves the vicinity. 
They nest on the tufts of coarse grass 
and weeds, making a large nest of the 
same material in the swampy grounds 
which are subject to overflow. The male 
assists the female during hatching—mak- 
ing incubation much shorter. They lay 
4 eggs, shaped like a Wilson snipe’s, 
only a little blunter at the big end; of a 
dirty white, spotted or blotched with a 
darker shade. They feed their young 
for a long time, associating in flocks of 
12 to 20 or more and using the same 
neighborhood; they collect early in the 
fall and migrate at night in large flocks 
—suddenly appearing in a new district 
faraway. They do not stay long in the 
United States, except coastwise, working 
rapidly to Central and South America. 
Some winter in Southern Texas, Florida 
and Mexico. Taken as a species, they 


are the tamest and least suspicious of the . 


scolopace family. Jumping them from 
the edges of marsh and slough is the 
favorite way of shooting them, but later, 
when they have collected together, they 
afford good flight shooting—especially 
when driven by hunters from the edges 
of lake or marsh. Flying in bunches, 
they afford an easy mark, many being 
killed at a shot, for their flight is straight 
and rather slow. 

“They bore for their food, according 
to the locality and dampness of the soil 
—one bird making many holes; there- 
fore, when a patch of oozy ground is 














found where a flock has been feeding, it 
is literally covered with holes; on the 
other hand, where the location is not 
favorable and does not contain much 
food, they scarcely bore at all. They 
like to swim about in the water just be- 
yond their depth, where they show great 
agility in catching water insects; they 
also run more along the edges than the 
Wilson snipe. Many kinds of seeds are 
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them as you prefer; place them in a 
shallow dish like a milk-pan ; pack tight- 
ly and pour hot butter over them; put 
in a cool place and they will keep for a 
long time. Plover are good served in 
like manner but I prefer the bay snipe.” 

“Birds that frequent our salt-water 


marshes have a different flavor from 


those found in the interior,” said Joe. 
“Yes,” replied Jack; ‘“‘all salt-water 











‘* Later, when the tide turned, several large flocks of bay snipe came in,"’ 
Drawn by FRANK L. STICK 





eaten by them, which makes them very 
fat during the fall months. The flesh is 
good, though not so gamy as the true 
snipe, and therefore not esteemed so 
highly.” 

“They make a better pot-pie than 
most of the bay birds,” remarked Jack 
—‘‘excepting of course the larger kinds. 
We pick and dress them; boil or roast 


game, especially wild-fowl, have a differ- 
ent taste from fresh-water birds. I think 
a great deal depends upon the food they 
obtain. Even the merganser or fish duck, 
which subsist largely on rotten fish they 
find imbedded in the ice upon our inland 
rivers during their spring migrations, 
making them unfit for food, gain a very 
respectable flavor on our coasts—possi- 
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bly because there is a greater variety of 
food more easily obtainable.” 

“I should think the coast line would 
be strewed with rotten fish,” said Joe; 
“I have always understood the gulls 
were your great scavengers and ought 
to be specially protected as such.” 

“Undoubtedly they ought to be and 
are more rigidly than ever before—thanks 
to the agitation against wearing the 
wings and breast of the poor bird on 
ladies’ hats, which induced the A. O. U., 
Audubon and kindred societies to in- 
vestigate and publicly denounce the 
same. But the ebb and flow of the tide 
helps wonderfully to prevent an accumu- 
lation, unless in large quantities ; the fish 
obtain a fine meal as the tide goes out 
and the birds collect to feast on what is 
left high and dry; the same occurs on 
the flow—they all following the general 
stirring-up which naturally takes place. 
The salt, in solution with other minerals 
in the water, combined with the iodine 
from the seaweed, disinfects and pre- 
serves to some extent,” I replied. 

“Talking about gulls, reminds me of 
my ocean trips,” remarked Jack. ‘Dur- 
ing several trips across the Atlantic I 
have been interested in their actions and 
flights. You are aware that the gulls 
follow the vessel clear across from port 
to port, picking up the waste and food 
thrown overboard from the cook’s gal- 
ley. I noticed that those gulls that fol- 
lowed the vessel from Liverpool to 
Queenstown left us after we passed the 
Head of old Kinsale, the last point of 
land upon the Irish coast. Their places 
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were taken by other gulls which followed 
the vessel across to within sight of land; 
here their places were taken by our land 
gulls, which escorted us into port.” 

“What did the deep-sea gulls do when 
they hove in sight of land here or off the 
Irish coast?” interrupted Joe. 

“They wheeled about and followed 
other outbound vessels across; the land 
gulls did the same, following inbound 
crafts, which are always plentiful,” re- 
plied Jack. “I got so I could easily 
recognize the birds every day and noticed 
when they changed off. It has occurred 
so often and regularly that I always look 
for it during my trips across,” 

“What have you been doing all the 
morning, Jack?” enquired Joe. 

“I left the launch and went down to 
the lower end of the marsh, prospecting. 
There is some high ground there, where 
I always find a few and sometimes a 
good many Wilson snipe. It is full of 
water holes, with channels connecting 
most of them; the mud is solid, gener- 
ally speaking; for plenty of salt grass 
grows there; the sand ridges are perfect- 
ly safe. I did not go on shore to hunt 
much, for I didn’t have my thigh boots 
aboard, but intend to bring them next 
time,” was his reply. 

“How many did you get?” I enquired. 

Jack went forward, picked up a box, 
and, returning, displayed a bunch of 15 
snipe—all Wilson’s. “I saw a good 
many,” he said. ‘I have also located a 
good place for us tomorrow.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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AN OLD-TIME WISCONSIN DEER HUNT. 





Eagle River, Vilas Co., Wis., is a small 
village on the C. & N. W. Ry., in the 
centre of an almost unbroken forest. It 
is also one of the best lake districts of 
the State, there being one or more lakes 
(according to size) on every section of 
land. One fall a few years back, being 
at Eagle River, I arranged to accom- 
pany my friend Webster, a resident of 
the town, on a deer hunt. We planned 
to join the Corcoran brothers, who were 
known to be in the forest 12 or 15 miles 
east. Just where, we did not know, but 
trusting to luck, we piled our supplies 
on an old sled, harnessed “old Dick” 
and hied away. It was December 1, and 
there was about 2 ft. of snow and quite 
cold. The first 5 miles were easy, as we 
had good logging roads to travel. After 
that, we had to pick our way as best we 
could over logs, through brush and across 
creeks, until 10 o'clock at night found 
us at an old logging camp. We decided 
to pull in and wait for sunrise before 
proceeding further. The camp had a 


good door and good roof, but the hovel 
or barn was without door or window. 
Having no lantern and it being inky 
dark, we had to feel our way, leading in 
the horse, taking off harness, blanketing 
We then went to the 


and feeding him. 


camp, and, after making a hole in the 
roof for smoke to escape, kindled a fire, 
fried some bacon and made tea; after 
which we hustled up some fuel to keep 
fire going and then lay down for a few 
hours’ rest. It getting too cold and the 
fire burning low, the writer stood on end 
2 empty and headless pork barrels and 
again rolled up in his blanket. I had 
barely fallen asleep when I heard Web- 
ster calling, “ The camp’s on fire.” There 
was a terrible roaring of flames, as the 
fire swept up through the barrels and 
out the opening in the roof. These lum- 
ber camps are not more than 8 ft. high 
at eaves and with Webster’s assistance 
I was quickly on the roof, throwing snow 
like a modern railway snow plow. We 
were soon masters of the situation and 
retired to rest once more. Getting up 
the following morning and being anx- 
ious to learn how our horse fared, we 
went at once to the barn. I stepped in 
and stood behind the horse a moment, 
when Webster called in an excited voice, 
“Look out! look out!” Turning, I saw 
a large, vicious deerhound within 3 ft. 
of me and preparing to spring. Upon my 
facing him, he altered his plan and ran 
for camp. He went directly to the cabin 
and entered. We followed and made 
him prisoner, knowing well that he be- 
longed to the Corcoran boys whom we 
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were to join. We afterward learned that 
he had been out 3 days after a buck. He 
was sore, lame and hungry as a wolf, 
yet it was several hours before he would 
permit us to enter the cabin. But we 
finally made friends, and, taking him in 
the sled, were away to locate the hunt- 
ing ground, which we did by the noise 
of the baying hounds they had out. 

The tent was pitched on the shore of 
a lake a mile wide by two long. 
All of this occurred before the 
enactment of Wisconsin’s present game 
laws, which accounts for our using 
3 dogs unmolested. Our plan was 
to run 1 dog each morning, leav- 
ing 2 tied in camp to rest up. At the 
east end of the lake stood a heavy growth 
of timber, where the deer gathered at 
night to feed and where the dogs were 
sure to start one in the morning, and the 
deer was as equally sure to take one of 3 
runways going west and leading to an- 
other lake about 2 miles away. One of 
our party would go with a dog and put 
him on the trail—the 3 others each taking 
a runway—and some one would invari- 
ably bring down his game. Hardly a day 
passed without our bagging a deer. 

One day Webster, after starting a doe, 
wandered about in a still-hunt, until he 
finally discovered that he had lost his 
bearings and was unable to return to 
camp. Not knowing in which direction 
to look, and appreciating the almost 
hopeless task of finding him, we waited 
until noon the following day, when, just 
as we were about to start on the search, 
we heard him call. He was on the op- 
posite side of the lake and calling for the 
boat which we had—not noticing that 
2 inches of ice had formed during his 
absence. Not being able to make him 
hear or understand, he waited a half- 
hour before, with blood in his eye, he 
started on a tramp of 4 miles around the 
east end of the lake to reach camp—tired, 
hungry, sleepy and worn out. 

This lake was of a “springy” nature 
and late to freeze over; consequently it 
was the last meeting place of ducks and 
geese before being compelled to go fur- 
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ther South. The day before closing over, 
there were thousands on its surface— 
mallards, teal, wood duck, butterballs, 
etc., and innumerable numbers of geese. 
I saw at times as many as I0 acres of 
the lake’s surface covered, but this group 
was composed of remnants of flocks 
from all points of the compass and many 
no doubt had felt the sting of one or 
more shot, as they were very wild and 
kept far from shore. 

One morning, after a foot fall of snow, 
John Corcoran kicked loose the flap of 
our tent, which was banked 2 ft. high 
with drift, and stepped out. A moment 
later he poked his head in and said, 
“Give me the musket—some partridge 
in a tree right above the tent.” He took 
the musket (which was an old Spring- 
field that nobody would own and which 
could kick loose a pine stump) and fired. 
The old gun roared like thunder and 
John did the same, as the gun chanced 
to be heavily loaded with BB instead of 
No. 6s, was rusty and kicked like a crazy 
moose—the hammer grazing John’s 
cheek as the stock retreated back over 
his shoulder. The birds flew away and 
the last seen of the gun it was sailing 
through the brush after them—the 
shooter wishing it all possible ill luck. 

We remained during December, the 
Corcoran brothers the last 2 weeks, doing 
so to please Webster and the writer, until 
one day one of the dogs brought a large, 
fine doe down the runway within Io 
rods of George Corcoran. He was rest- 
ing on one knee, with his gun raised and 
his eye running through the sights, and 
with everything in readiness to fire as the 
deer was to rise for a jump over a large 
windfall. He fired, and—missed! He 
fired 3 more shots at the close range of 
10 rods, at a broadside, slow-running 
target, and missed every shot! At this 
the deer stopped and looked at him—no 
doubt wondering what all the racket was 
about. George fired again and the deer 


bounded away, the dog following. I 
stood on a large pine stump and saw it all 
and saw George throw his Winchester in 
the snow and could easily imagine what 




















were the words that came from his lips. 
I went over to him and enquired the 
trouble. “ No trouble at all. I am going 
home now. I couldn’t hit a deer if it 
were tied to a tree. No use wasting 
more ammunition.” This happened to 
one of the best deer shots in Wisconsin, 
The only explanation I can make is, the 
deer was so close that he considered it 
a sure thing and was careless. Our 
Indian ponies had been running at large, 
browsing. We caught them, gathered in 
our crop of deer carcasses and returned 
to Eagle River. The game we shipped 
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MIXED SPORT IN WASHINGTON. 





Following our custom of previous 
years, in the latter part of August father 
and I packed a trunk with a small army 
tent, some blankets, fishing tackle and 
other necessary apparatus for a trip to 
the hills, boarded a train and set out for 
Medicine Lake, which we reached about 
three o'clock. The tent was soon up 
and things straightened around. After 
a supper of bacon, flapjacks and coffee, 
we rolled up in our blankets and the first 
thing I knew father was punching me in 








BRINGING IN THE DEER. 











A FINE STRING OF PERCH. 





to the Chicago market. The dog we 
had out followed George’s escaped doe 
a full week and was at one time seen 30 
miles down the Wisconsin River near a 
logging camp—still after the doe. He 
returned home a skeleton and lay around 
the balance of the winter. In fact, I be- 


lieve he was never again the tireless dog 
of his earlier days. For many years past 
the Corcoran brothers have lived in 
Northern Minnesota, where larger game 
such as elk and moose are found. Web- 
ster lives at Rhinelander, Wis., and the 
C. S. Ettison. 


writer in Chicago. 





the ribs and telling me to get up. It 
was still dark but I rolled out and get- 
ting my rifle, we set out for a certain 
patch of timber where we knew a band 
of pheasants usually stayed. The row 
across the lake was cool and refreshing, 
the cool morning air made us feel like 
new. Landing on the other side we 
walked some distance into the timber 
and were beginning to think the woods 
deserted, when, with a loud whirr-r-r! 
up flew a bunch of pheasants. Watch- 
ing carefully the direction they took and 
noticing where they lit, we followed. 
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Coming up to the place where we 
thought they should be we looked each 
tree over carefully but no birds were to 
be seen. At last, father, who had a 
sharper eye for such work, located one 
in a small fir a little to one side and de- 
capitated it with his Winchester. I soon 
located another, but my first shot only 
cut the limb from beneath him and he 
flew down the hillside. I followed and 
soon located him again in a bunch of ce- 
dar saplings. This time he paid the pen- 
alty with his head. As | was returning to 
where I left father I heard two shots 
and on coming up, found that he had 
added two more birds to the string. 

By this time the sun was peéping over 
the top of Old Baldy; so picking up the 
birds we retraced our steps to camp. 
While father prepared breakfast, I 
dressed the birds, straightened out the 
fishing tackle and made ready for busi- 
ness. Rowing over to the mouth of a 
mountain stream which flowed into the 
lake, we dropped anchor in the shallow 
water near the shore. My first bite 
brought forth a small perch, which I 
put in the minnow bucket to be used for 
trolling later. The next was a good-sized 
perch, and then the fun began, both of 
us pulling them in as fast as we could 
wield our rods. Those under 6 inches 
were thrown back except a few saved 
for trolling. All at once the biting 
ceased and for some time there was not 
the least nibble. Then my line, which I 
had allowed to become slack, straight- 
ened out with a snap and a tug that 
nearly jerked my arm off, singing 
through the water this way and that; 
but I held on, all the time wondering 
what could be on the other end. It 
proved to be a large bass, and was finally 
induced to join us in the boat. Getting 
no more bites at this point, we decided to 
try trolling, rowed over half way around 
the lake without a strike, and began to 
think it an off day for the bass. How- 
ever, as we passed a stretch of rocky 
beach, we hooked a medium sized bass 
which put up a good fight, but to no 
avail. The next one was larger and 


gave us a good deal of excitement, and 
before we had passed the last of the 
rocks we had five. It was well up to- 
ward noon as we pulled for the landing. 
We soon had the bass cleaned and started 
in on the perch, but that was not so easy, 
the scales being very hard to get off, 
until we hit onto the scheme of skinning 
them, which was much quicker and 
easier. The rest of the day was spent in 
taking snapshots with our camera, swim- 
ming, and tramping over the valley. In 
the course of our wanderings we ran 
across a rancher, who told us about see- 
ing a couple of deer in his meadow up 
the river, and agreed to help us get a shot 
at them. 

Next morning before daylight we hit 
the trail for the ranch, where we found 
the rancher waiting for us with his trusty 
.44 under his arm. Calling his dogs, he 
led the way to the river, which we 
crossed in a canoe. On the other side 
stretched the meadow, on the far side 
of which, and skirting the base of a 
ridge, was a growth of timber with 
dense underbrush, into which the rancher 
told us the deer retired during the day- 
time. At the end of the strip we parted, 
the rancher and the dogs going into 
the brush, father on the hillside above, 
and I on the side next to the meadow. 
We walked slowly along, keeping about 
even with the dogs, which, with their 
master, were making noise enough to 
scare all the deer out of the country. 
Well on toward the other end of the 
timber, in making a detour to avoid a 
slough, I saw two deer come out and 
head for the river. I immediately be- 
gan pumping lead at them, but, this be- 
ing my first shot at a deer, I was too 
excited to hit the side of a barn. The 
deer, evidently not liking the racket I 
was making, speedily took to the brush 
again. I called to father to watch on the 
other side, and plunged into the thicket 
after them; but had hardly entered when 
I heard father’s Winchester speak twice 
in quick succession. Forcing my way 
through to the other side, I scrambled 
out in the open in time to see father, 














knife in hand, bend over the body of a 
struggling deer. The rancher now ap- 
peared on the scene and we carried the 
deer on a pole back to the ranch, where 
it was photographed. 

We remained two weeks in our camp 
on Medicine Lake, and would have staid 
longer. Each day furnished its pleas- 
urable experiences and the nights were 
restful and refreshing. But the office 
and school-room called us, and at the 
appointed time we packed our belong- 
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suggestive phrase. Man may sweep the 
plains of their carpeting sward, uproot 
the lowland forests and leave in their 
stead fields for the plow and harrow, but 
the mountains defy his might, and until 
the end of time will guard their secrets 
intact—mementoes of the golden time 
when forests and plains as well were 
Nature’s own and _ peopled only by her 
children. 

It is not easy to abstain from envying 
many of our readers the happy chance 











Camping Out in the Flathead Indian Reservation near Missoula, Mont. 


Photo by R. H. MERTZ, Livingston, Mont. 





ings and reluctantly turned once more 
to the labors and duties of civilization. 
Spokane, Wash. Cari RANEY. 





CAMPING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





The onward march of civilization may 
not be turned aside by mountain bar- 
riers, but their ruggedness disdains to 
hold record of its passage. “ As endur- 
ing as the everlasting hills,” is a happily 





which has granted them residenge near 
the “changeless hills,’ for they may 
escape when they will from the every- 
day world and its cares, hiding from the 
Present’s blinding, burning glare in the 
shadow of the Past. Who can but glance 
at R. H. Mertz’s photograph, here repro- 
duced, without feeling at heart the pleas- 
ure of such a “ getaway ” to the land of 
towering heights and summer snow 
drifts, pointed evergreens and shelving 
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rocks? A love for the mountains seems 
inherent in all humankind, their sight 
breeds enthusiasm, and a closer acquain- 
tance lures the “ grown-ups ” to the idi- 
ocy of tugging at boulders half buried on 
the slopes that they may be set rolling, 
while the wee toddlers resolutely assail 
slopes to them as unclimbable as the wall 
of a house. It is good to live in the 
mountains, it is good to visit them when 
we may, and even those denied this lesser 
pleasure may feel their charm—though 
at second-hand—through the agency of 
the camera. The camp scene given was 
secured in the Flathead Reservation, 
near Missoula, Montana. 





ON A WISCONSIN MARSH. 





At 11 o’clock on the evening of No- 
vember 12, last year, three of us started 
to drive to a region favorable for deer 
shooting, 12 miles north of Marshfield, 
arriving at daybreak next morning. 
After our horses were cared for and 
breakfast eaten, we made our way to a 
marsh lying between two hardwood 
ridges, and here two of us took stands 
on runways, while the third member of 
our party circled back of one of the 
ridges and then turned toward us, in- 
tending to drive the deer to the marsh, 
which was about 10 rods wide and bor- 
dered on either side by a belt of willows. 
In crossing from ridge to ridge, after 
passing the willows, the game would be 
in plain view in the open marsh. 

I had been at my stand about 20 min- 
utes when a shot rang out. A _ small 
buck was running across the marsh 
some 300 yards above me, and had been 
shot at and missed by my partner, who 
was located still farther up the marsh. 
The buck dropped his flag in response 
to my own shot, but kept on and was in 
the willows before I could fire again. 
The leaves and grass where he crossed 
were flecked with blood, but upon con- 
sultation we agreed we would not follow 
the trail until joined by our driver. Re- 
turning to my stand, I was meditating 
somewhat gloomily over the shot I had 


‘made, when the willows began to creak 


and the tall marsh grass wave, and out 
into the open came a small doe followed 


by a monster buck, and behind him was 
another doe. They were about 100 yards 
away. I drew a quick bead on the buck 
and down he went. Throwing another 
cartridge into the chamber of my re- 
peater, I was in the act of firing at the 
leading doe when I saw the buck was 
struggling to his feet; so I knocked him 
down again, a third shot being required 
to finish the job—one just back of the 
shoulder, but a little high, and the other 
two through the neck. Necessarily the 
does were allowed time to escape. When 
the other boys joined me we carried the 
buck to camp, after removing the en- 
trails. It proved to be a veritable mons- 
ter in size, weighing 253 pounds, dressed. 
We afterwards secured the buck I had 
first wounded, but its weight was light, 
compared with the other, only I10 
pounds. 

The next day we again started for our 
runways, the driving that day to be from 
the other ridge; but had not yet arrived 
at the marsh when a good sized buck was 
seen to cross the path a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us. We stopped for a moment 
to decide upon the course he would 
likely follow, and then I sent my partner 
to head him off, knowing, if he suc- 
ceed in this, that the deer would cross 
back as he had come. I ran to where we 
had last seen him, and was nearly out 
of breath when I reached the spot, a 
quarter of a mile away, as I have stated. 
Possibly 10 minutes were allowed me for 
recovery before the buck again ap- 
peared, running, and some distance to 
my right. I fired at him and missed, 
but the sound of the shot turned him 
from his course, though he apparently 
failed to locate the point it had come 
from. As he described a quarter-circle 
towards me I accepted the chance for 
a broadside shot and finally planted an 
effective bullet. I found that he had 
been previously wounded by some 
hunter, but a bullet through the hip had 
not seriously interfered with his travel- 
ing. This buck weighed 140 pounds 
after it was dressed. We got one more 
the next day, which gave us a very 
good score for the few days we were 
able to remain in this most delightful 
locality. HenrY SWISTER. 

Wausau, Wis. 
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SALMON FISHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS. 


HAD often heard of the magnificent 
salmon fishing to be had at the 
mouth of Campbell River on Van- 
couver Island, but till last season never 
had an opportunity of trying it. Last 
summer, however, I had to go up the 
coast on business and as I had a few 
days to spare I persuaded my friend H. 
to go with me, it being my intention 
to stop off for a day at the famous fish- 
ing grounds. We left Vancouver at 6 
p. m. on the St. Comox and arrived in 
the early hours of the following morn- 
ing at a place called Lund, where we 
had to get off and finish our journey by 
launch, as the Comox does not call di- 
rect at Campbell River. Lund is a sea- 
side resort about 80 miles north of Van- 
couver; there is a very fair hotel there, 
where you are well looked after; from 
there it is about 20 miles across the 
Gulf of Georgia to Vancouver Island, 
where there is also a good hotel within 
a mile or so of the best fishing grounds. 
The launch started directly after 
breakfast with several other passengers 
who were also bent on fishing. The 
weather was fine and there was no wind, 
so we had a pleasant crossing and ar- 
rived at our destination at 11 o'clock. 


While waiting for lunch we put our 
rods together and made inquiries about 
the state of the fishing. We were told 
that the Cohoe salmon had been run- 
ning well and enormous catches had 
been made, but we were disappointed to 
hear that the huge Tyee salmon had only 
just begun to run and that, so far, only 
a few had been landed; this was annoy- 
ing, as we had come especially to try 
for a big fish and would have preferred 
no Cohoes at all, as these fish often keep 
you so busy catching them that you do 
not get much chance to fish for the 
Tyee. After lunch we soon got off and 
rowed straight to the mouth of Camp- 
bell River, which is a little over a mile 
up the coast, and then we started to fish. 

H. took the first spell with the oars 
and we had not been fishing long be- 
fore I had a strike from a fish—evi- 
dently a Cohoe, but too small to prop- 
erly take the large spoon we were using ; 
then after a short time I had another 
strike and was hard in a fish this time, 
but it only proved to be a Cohoe of 
about 8 Ibs. Then H. took the rod and 
I took my turn at rowing, with the re- 
sult that in ‘a few minutes he had landed 
another Cohoe; then, within the next ten 
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minutes, he had several strikes from fish 
too small to connect and shortly after 
that again landed a Cohoe, upon which 
we once more changed places. During 
this time we kept careful watch of the 
water and soon came to the conclusion 
that we were not fishing in the right 
place for the big fish; we became aware 
of this by seeing several big fish rise 
in some slackish water close inshore. 
‘They did not come up and jump out of 
the water and land back again with a 
splash like the Cohoe does, but rose with 
a swirl, rolling over almost in the man- 
ner a porpoise does. 

The tide was now about to flood and it 
was the best time to fish, so that, as H. 
carefully rowed the boat toward where 
we had seen the big fish, we were both 
on the alert for a strike. Well it was 
that I was on the lookout, for suddenly 
the rod was almost jerked from my 
hands and I was hard in an enormous 
fish! The reel fairly screamed as he 
tore the line out and as I endeavored to 
turn round to watch the direction the 
fish was taking I was pulled over and 
could not recover my position without 
risk of losing the rod. Lying half on 
my side, I endeavored to put on a check 
by closing my hand around the line, but 
only got my hand cut in the attempt; 
then I managed to get some pressure on 
. by inserting my fingers in the reel and 
pressing the line there, but the handle 
of the reel kept cracking my knuckles, 
so that I did not do much good in that 
way. H. was frantically backing the 
boat after the fish, to relieve me, but in 
spite of his efforts the feeling was simi- 
lar to what I should imagine it would be 
like to hook an express train going at 
full speed. For about three seconds I 
did manage to get enough pressure on 
to check the fish somewhat, but an extra 
hard crack on the knuckles spoilt it and 
off he went again with renewed energy 
and I was powerless to stop him. The 
end soon came; for within a few sec- 
onds he came to end of my line; then 
there was a sickening jerk, the line 
parted at the top swivel and he was 
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gone!! We were both terribly disheart- 
ened and of course thought he was a 
record fish. However, since then I have 
consoled myself with the thought that 
he was not such a whacker, after all, 
as the biggest fish do not make such mad 
rushes; it is probable that he was prob- 
ably a fresh run fish in the pink of con- 
dition, of about 40 lbs. weight. 

A new spoon was soon trolling mer- 
rily behind the boat, with the rod in H.'s 
hands, ready for the next one. Many 
were the plans we made as to what 
we would do the next time, but we had 
to go back to the hotel without a chance 
to try them, as, though we caught plenty 
more Cohoes, no more big fish came our 
way. That evening we decided, if we 
wanted to land a big fish, it was neces- 
sary to have a longer line; so we got 
H.’s line and spliced it onto mine, which 
made a total length of 175-yds. We also 
improvised a check for our reel with a 
piece of leather. 

At 3:30 a. m. we were out again, hav- 
ing made a hasty breakfast off some 
sandwiches and a glass of milk, which 
we had got ready the night before. We 
were soon on the fishing grounds and 
catching quantities of Cohoes; as most 
of these fish were too small to get the 
spoon in their mouths and were, in con- 
sequence, hooked foul, they gave us a 
good deal of sport and had we not been 
so intent on catching a Tyee salmon we 
might have got any number of them by 
putting on a small spoon or a Devon 
minnow. As it was, we would have 
been pleased not to catch any of them, 
as they lost us valuable time and we 
groaned every time one got hooked. 
We fished steadily in turn till the tide 
had turned over an hour and we had 
begun to despair of anything larger than 
a Cohoe and were almost on the point 
of returning to the hotel, when H. struck 
yet another fish; there was not much 
doubt that it was something more than 
a Cohoe this time—the screech of the 
reel and the look on H.’s face telling me 


plainly that it was.a Tyee all right and 
a good one too. 
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Profiting by my experience, H. did 
not attempt to turn around at once, but 
sat with the rod over his shoulder and 
put on the check as hard as he dared. 
I do not think that the fish made any- 
thing like such a rush as the one I hooked 
did, but he never got a chance, as H. 
managed to keep the check on steadily 
all the time while I backed the boat with 
might and main. Still, in spite of all, 
the fish had out a good 100 yds. of line 
before he was stopped, which showed 
plainly how vain my efforts had been the 


ally making rushes which were not so 
remarkable for their speed as for their 
irresistible force while they lasted. This 
went on for about a quarter of an hour 
and then he tried sulking; down to the 
bottom he went and in spite of H.’s ef- 
forts could not be induced to fight for 
some time. At last H. managed to get 
him on the go again, but from now on 
he made no more dangerous rushes _ but 
most of the time moved about at a leis- 
urely pace, quickening up once in a while 
but never fast enough to get out much 
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day before. The fish now turned and 
came towards the boat, and, as I rowed 
away and kept a taught line, H. man- 
aged to turn around and get on his 
knees, so as to be in a better position to 
play the fish. Gradually the line was 
taken in, as the fish, checking his speed, 
swam leisurely around the boat, but too 
deep down in the water for us to see 
him; then away he went again with 
to make us begin to feel nervous about 
when he would be stopped. After that 
rush he swam steadily about, occasion- 


line. Up to this time we had not seen 
a sign of him, as he had kept deep down, 
but H. now worked him up and up and 
at last, after about a half-hour’s play, 
he broke water for the first time, some 
50 yds. from the boat, but not near 
enough for us to make much of a guess 
at his weight. We now thought that his 
fight was over and I shipped my oars, 
preparatory to gaffing him, but in this 
we were mistaken, as he had still a good 
run in him, and, as I was. not 
able to assist H. by backing the 
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boat, he managed to get out a lot of 
line again; then he came up almost 100 
yds. away, and, swimming along close 
to the surface, managed to get foul 
among a lot of floating kelp, amongst 
which he wallowed around like a fat 
pig and for a time I thought he would 
surely get off. However, by getting out 
my oars again and backing the boat up 
to him, while H. took in the slack line, 
we got fairly close and after some 
manceuvering got him clear. One more 
dive to the bottom he made and then 
gradually up he came, till at last he rose 
to the surface within 30 ft. of the boat 
and we could plainly see what a noble 
fish he was. Once more I shipped my 
oars, as H. carefully drew him to the 
boat and with gaff outstretched awaited 
him. Nearer and nearer he came and 
the closer he got the more I doubted 
my ability to lift him into the boat with- 
out an accident; he had not a kick left 
when he came within reach, so I had 
plenty of time to chose the spot for the 
gaff, and, as I did not want to spoil his 
appearance, I drew it well home into his 
gills and then with both hands heaved 
him on board. 

Two hours after he was killed we 
weighed him and he then went within 
an ounce or two of 51 lbs; he was not 
in perfect condition or might have gone 
a good deal more. Unfortunately I then 
had to leave, so did not have another 
opportunity to land a big fish myself. 

The record fish taken at Campbell 
river with rod and line was caught by a 
well-known English sportsman; its 
weight was 72 lbs. There have been a 
number caught of over 60 Ibs., the aver- 
age weight of the Tyee salmon being 
reckoned at 45 Ibs. 


— 





Our photo shows some members of 
Geo. Bennett’s outing party, while en- 
camped at Camp Hook on the Missis- 
sippi, near Buffalo, Iowa, where all re- 
port having enjoyed the time of their 
lives. Sport with both rod and gun was 
of the finest, and among the birds brought 
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to bag was an unusually fine specimen of 
blue heron, the bird weighing 23 lbs. 
with a wing-spread of 60 inches. Mr. 
Bennett takes his family camping every 
summer and promises us some extra good 
photos of his next fishing trip along the 
shores of the historic old Mississippi. 





TROUT FISHING IN IDAHO. 


On August 10 last, my son and I took 
the night train on the Oregon Short 
Line from Salt Lake City, with Mackay, 
Idaho, as our objective point—it being 
the terminus of what is known as the 
Salmon River branch of that railroad, 
about 86 miles northwest of Blackfoot, 
Idaho. Our plans provided for 3 days’ 
fishing, the trains on the branch road 
running only every other day each way, 
Sundays excluded. On reaching Mackay, 
we engaged a livery team and driver to 
carry us up Big Lost River, about 8 
miles, to the ranch of my friend, C. C. 
Davidson. At Mackay we procured a 
cake of ice as large as could be put in a 
gunnysack, that we might keep our fish 
in good condition; for, while the nights 
were cool, the days were warm. The 
Davidson house is situated about half a 
mile west of the river, on a low mesa 
overlooking and within about 10 rods of 


-a large spring brook. On our arrival at 


the ranch we received a cordial welcome 
from Mr. Davidson, who, in response to 
our inquiry about the fishing, said it was 
fine. Thus encouraged, we quickly un- 
loaded our ice and duffle, and, as it was 
not yet sundown, we hastily donned rub- 
ber boots, fixed up our bamboo rods, 
lines and flies, and made a nice catch for 
the following morning’s breakfast, with- 
in a few rods of the house. Full of con- 
fidence and enthusiasm, we started out 
the following morning—finding the fish- 
ing all any man should ask for. We 
came in to our meals at the regular 
hours, cleaned our fish twice each day 
and placed them on the ice—fishing the 
smaller streams as well as the river—and 
in three days found we had caught 399 
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trout. At no time had we gone much 
over a mile from the house. We used 
split-bamboo rods, and used principally 
Light Cowdung, Royal Coachman, Gol- 
den Spinner and Reuben Wood fly hooks. 
The trout took them all well, but the 
preference seemed to be in about the 
order above named. About half of our 
catch were Eastern brook trout and the 
remainder rainbow and native mountain 
trout. We saved nothing under about 
6 inches in length and the greater part 
of the catch ranged from 6 to 10 in., with 


Mr. Davidson has a large ranch, fenced 
and improved, devoted mainly to hay, 
which is used for feeding his cattle dur- 
ing the winter, when brought in from 
the mountain ranges. He has an ideal 
place in the valley, with high, snow-clad 
mountains but a short distance away 
on both sides of the river. In fact, when 
we were there patches of snow were 
plainly visible in the gulches of the 
higher mountains but a few miles dis- 
tant. 

The water of Big Lost River is cold, 

















A CAMP HOOK FISHING PARTY.—Waiting for a Big One. 


Compliments of GEORGE BENNETT, Rock Island, Illinois. 





a fair number ranging up to 3 lbs. in 
weight. While we had still another day 
at our command, we had a fear that we 
would be classed as fish hogs if we kept 
on, and therefore fished but a short time 
on the 4th day, throwing back all fish 
under about 7 in. and bringing in but 
36—making a total of 435. With care- 
ful dressing and cleaning, and keeping 
them on ice, we were able to get all our 
fish to Salt Lake City in good condition, 
dividing them among our friends. 


and, except during the high water in 
June, very clear. The spring brooks 
aforesaid, rising in the valley and not 
being subject to high water from the 
rapidly melting snows of the mountains, 
are almost always clear. The beds of 
the river and branches are mostly of 
gravel and light-colored sand, so that 
the fisherman must keep well back out of 
sight and fish with a good length of line. 

Big Lost River takes its name from 
the fact that it sinks and is lost in the 
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lava beds of the Snake River Valley, be- 
low Arco and many miles before reach- 
ing the Snake. I am told that, until 
stocked some 15 years ago, there were 
no trout in Big Lost River or its 
branches, and that the only native fishes 
in it were what is known as mountain 
whitefish or mountain herring. No mat- 
ter how the trout got there, they are now 
abundant, and, owing to the clear, cold 
water, are of excellent quality. The lo- 
cality mentioned is an ideal spot for fish- 
ing and the fly fisherman can be certain 
of good sport at any time during the 
summer and fall; for, in case the river 
may be high and dirty, the spring brooks 
are clear. I have had many successful 
fishing trips to Idaho during the past 
14 years; but, among all the places tried, 
none have equalled the Davidson ranch 
for ease of work and sport. 

One of my regrets in leaving: Utah is 
that I have probably got too far away 
for any more Idaho fishing, and will have 
to see what I can do in Colorado and 
Wyoming. Idaho has many ideal places 
for trout fishing on or very near the 
Oregon Short Line, and in the open sea- 
son good shooting may be had at both 
small and large game. The present 
license fee for fishing is $1.00 and for 
shooting small game $5.00. Any sports- 
man wishing to visit Idaho can get re- 
liable information as to where to go by 
writing D. E. Burley, G. P. A., Oregon 
Short Line, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Owing to my removal to Denver the lat- 
ter part of October, I was unable to en- 
joy any duck shooting last fall. It was 
with much regret that I felt compelled to 
pull up and leave Salt Lake City and the 
many dear sportsman friends there, with 
whom I have spent so many pleasant 
days on marsh and stream, among them 
my special partner, V. H. Pease, than 
whom there are few better sportsmen 
with rod and gun, and no better com- 
panion. Sports AFIELD comes regularly 
to my new address, and is always re- 
ceived with pleasure. S. McDowaA t. 

Denver, Colo. 


THE ART OF ROWING. 





PRACTICAL ROWING WitTH SCULL AND 
Sweep. By Arthur W. Stevens. And 
THe Errects oF TRAINING. By 
Eugene A. Darling, M.D. Little, 
grown & Co., Boston, 1906. 

This well-written book of 170 pages 
will commend itself to the attention and 
study of the college athlete in general 
and to the aspirant to aquatic honors in 
particular. Beginning with the “ catch,” 
the author lays down a line of rules gov- 
erning every movement of the boat and 
oarsman, from start to finish, and under 
technical headings treats the whole sub- 
ject of oarsmanship in a way to bring 
this delightful sport within the fine 
lines of an established science. 

A thorough study of this book, with 
a careful adherence to the rules laid 
down, should tend greatly to the making 
of a perfect oarsman; while the chap- 
ters on the effects of training, diet and 
hygiene by Dr. Darling are extremely 
interesting and instructive. 

The book contains 18 illustrations, 
showing all positions, strong or weak, 
from “shoot” to “ finish,” in 8, 4, or 
single shells, and together with Dr. 
Darling’s tabulated conditions of the 
Harvard and other college crews, be- 
fore; during and.after several races, as 
well as other charts and tables on ex- 
perimental diet.,. etc., makes the book 
deeply interesting and instructive, even 
to those who are wont to take but little 
interest in aquatic sports. 

Mr. R. C. Lehman’s poem, entitled 
“Style and the Oar,” to be found on 
page 86, is well worthy of its worthy 
place and will prove cheering and en- 
livening to old as well as modern patron 
of aquatic joys. The poem closes thus: 

‘*In short, to play the game 

Not so much for name and fame 
As to win a common honor for your colors, 
light or dark. 
Oh! it’s this has made your crew-man 
Such a chivalrous and true-man 


Since the day that Father Noah went a-floating 
in the Ark.’’ 


Tuos. H. FRASER. 
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EDITORIAL. 





IN NEW FIELDS. 





The geographer of our school days 
marked “ Unexplored” upon the map 
representing Old California—a _penin- 
sula belonging to the Republic of Mex- 
ico. And it would still seem that this 
wonderful country—750 miles in length 
and from 30 to 150 broad—has been al- 
most exclusively left to the nomadic de- 
scendants of the Aztec race and other 
wild Indian tribes. Not a dozen white 
men visit it within a year—although 
known to many to afford a marvelous, 
interesting and productive field to artistic 
tourist, adventurous sportsman or ‘he 
who seeks the new and strange in Nat- 
ural History’s wonderland. 

Nothing in Yosemite, the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado or the Yellow- 
stone National Park can surpass the stu- 
pendous grandeur of the Cafion Diablo 
in the north, where the San Pedro Mar- 
tir Mountains rise abruptly from the des- 
ert sands—a sheer height of 9,000 ft., 
capped by three higher peaks that look 
down upon the clouds. 

From a vantage point upon the walls 
of this great cafion a wonderful view 
may be obtained: the Pacific Ocean, the 
Gulf of California, the San Bernardino 
Mountains, hundreds of miles to the 
north, the silver windings of the Colo- 
rado, bordered in green, and the vast and 
varied tablelands of Sonora are all with- 
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in the vision’s range; while the great for- 
ests of pine, spruce and cedar that clothe 
the nearer slopes, and from which occa- 
sionally come fitful gleams of nestling 
lake or plunging waterfall, awake and 
stir the mind to thoughts of many syl- 
van possibilities. 

Deer in countless numbers range these 
forests and display but little fear at sight 
of white man or sound of modern 
weapon. Wild turkeys too are plentiful, 
and the jaguar or mountain lion lords it 
over denizen of hill and glen and is not 
afraid. Quail, partridge and other 
grouse are abundant; the streams teem 
with rainbow trout; while the tapir, coy- 
ote and antelope divert each other 
among the sage and cactus of the table- 
lands. 

In order to give an idea of just how 
plentiful game is in the locality indicated, 
let us quote from Mr. Hennessay’s re- 
port of an expedition taken into that re- 
gion in 1904. This was not a hunting 
party but a company of scientists, en- 
gaged in climatic and geological research. 
It consisted of some 12 or 14 Americans, 
among whom were F. A. Carpenter of 
the Weather Bureau, ‘Dr. Robinson and 
Mr. Nordhoff of California, and several 
others known to the scientific world. 
And, although their intentions were any- 
thing but in the line of sportsmanship, 
Mr. Hennessay has this to say of their 
exploits in that direction: “The whole 
country abounds in game and we could 
have shot hundreds of deer besides the 
twenty we did get. Our game list, be- 
sides the 20 deer, included 4 mountain 
sheep, 2 mountain lions, 500 quail, pheas- 
ant and grouse, a couple of antelope, a 
blue fox and 50 rainbow trout.” 

At the western base of the mountains 
named is a tribe of Indians that still use 
thé bow and flint-tipped arrow for kill- 
ing deer and other game. These weap- 
ons are a marvel of strength and ac- 
curacy, and, even in the hands of an in- 
experienced white man, may be. dis- 
charged with sufficient force to transfix 
a deer at 50 yds. 

The Indians, although sullen and un- 
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friendly, are not openly hostile, as are 
the Seris of Tiburon and other islands 
of the Gulf; and even a very small party 
of white hunters, by using forbearance, 
watchfulness and caution, may be per- 
fectly safe. 

Along and nearer the coast, on either 
side of the almost unbroken parallel 
ranges of mountains, the student of ec- 
clesiastical history may find much food 
for reflection in contemplation of the 
pathetic ruins of the old Missions, where 
the devoted Fathers fought against heat, 
drought and wild Indians. The teach- 
ing of those early days seems now to 
have borne but little enduring fruit, as 
the natives are today just as wild and un- 
civilized as they seem to have been three 
hundred years ago. They seem, how- 
ever, to have some sort of a religion— 
believing in one supreme Creator, with 
some 200 or 300 minor gods, or one for 
every holy day in the year. Neverthe- 
less, they are in the main idolaters— 
though still retaining a crude semblance 
to some of the ancient forms—and one 
may well be amazed and shocked to note 
the sign of the Cross among devotees in 
the temple of Taotl. 

It is vain to prophesy a future for this 
marvelous country, about which so little 
is really known. But the time is ap- 
proaching and is near at hand when the 
present circumscribed hunting ranges of 
the United States will become cultivated 
fields; the places which know the deer, 
the mountain lion and the bear will know 
them no more, and adventurous sports- 
men will look about for other worlds to 
conquer. Let it be our privilege, then, 
to stir up ardor for these new and at- 
tractive fields—to awaken, as it were, 
the interest of the artist, with corroding 
colors and idle brush; the student of or- 
nithology; the hunter, whose rifle rusts 
upon its stag-horn hooks; the seekers 
after gold and precious stones, and 
every one who dreams of greater won- 
ders than he yet has seen. And then— 
considering the possible great and un- 
developed resources of the country, its 
evidences of vast mineral wealth, the 
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apathy of Mexico towards its civilization 
and commercial advancement—we are 
constrained to hope that, ere the Gov- 
ernment of the United States closes its 
history of expansion, it will record the 
peaceful purchase of this peninsula, to- 
gether with Tiburon and other islands of 
the Western Gulf. 
Tuos. H. FRAser. 


-— 


CAMP JOYS AND WOES. 








Of the pleasures of hope an English 
poet has said, “‘’Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.” In a sense the 
same may be said of the pleasures of 
camp life. One who thinks in mid-winter 
of the joyous freedom of life in the 
woods, is wont to forget the petty annoy- 
ances and picture it to himself as ideal 
and idyllic. By camping I do not mean 
spending some days or weeks in a com- 
fortable cottage or cabin or even in a 
large fixed tent, to which furniture and. 
supplies have been conveyed by wagon 
and from which a few miles’ walk or ride 
will bring one into the midst of his every- 
day routine. Such camping is at once too 
tame and too strenuous—too tame in its 
dependence on a base of supplies; too 
strenuous, because it brings little relief 
from everyday cares. 

My experience has been that a station- 
ary camp, with its beds and chairs and 
tables, its more or less elaborate ménu 
and its want of change, soon grows mo- 
notonous. Much more satisfying to an 
active man is a canoe trip among the 
streams of Canada, Maine, North Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin or Minnesota, or even 
down some small, swift-flowing stream 
nearer home. Such a journey gives con- 
stant change of scene and the daily mak- 
ing and breaking of camp afford occu- 
pation and exercise. Each man (4 is the 
ideal number) should have his own canoe, 
the lighter the better, and carry in it his 
roll of bedding, his share of the general 
camp equipment and provisions and such 
extra clothing and small personal belong- 
ings as he has found indispensable. They 
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should start as near the source of their 
stream as possible; then paddle or float 
at whatever speed they please as far as 
they care to go. 

Such a party can make or strike camp 
in a few minutes, can start as early or 
late as they will in the morning and stop 
for the night whenever a suitable place is 
found. Here is the very essence of the 
Simple Life. One of our group of con- 
firmed canoeists will insist on carrying 
a folding cot in his boat, but the rest of 
us rest as well (don’t wrest that into a 
play on words) on a thin pallet of canvas 
filled with cork shavings (4 ft. by 18 in. 
by 3 in.), which serves as a mattress by 
night and as a canoe cushion by day. 
Our tent is of waterproofed sheeting and 
rolls into 2 bundles, each of which would 
go into a goodsized coat sleeve; our stock 
of cooking and table utensils is on a simi- 
lar scale and the bottom grating of a 
canoe, covered with oilcloth or news- 
paper, is our only table. In a word, we 
travel light. 

In seeking a place to camp we ask very 
little. Just give us a gentle slope car- 
peted with bluegrass and shaded by elms 
or maples, with plenty of fallen trees or 
branches for fuel, a flowing spring close 
at hand and a farm-house within a mile 
or so where we can if we will buy fruit, 
milk, butter, eggs and chicken, good fish- 
ing in the stream and a bit of woods 
where we can pick off a squirrel or two 
before breakfast. Indeed we can grant 
some discount from this and still fare 
very well. We have, when overtaken by 
night or a storm, set up our tent on a bit 
of low, moist ground and made our fire, 
with much smoke and difficulty.and use 
of interjections, of damp willow or syca- 
more, dispensing altogether with spring 
and farm-house, fishing and hunting 
grounds; we even have spent the night 
on a gravel bar in midstream when 
neither bank proved hospitable; to tell 
the truth, we have learned to care little 
for such natural difficulties—which we 
had challenged by setting out on such a 
trip at all—and to reserve our irritation 
and resentment for human intruders. 
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Even insect and reptile pests can better 
be met. The plague of the mosquito— 
and in the Northern woods the black and 
sand flies—is at times a serious matter to 
the thinskinned camper. He can defend 
himself in some sort by day, but at night, 
when the numbers of the assailants are 
multiplied and their prey is longing for 
sleep, the case is different. Most of the 
dopes prescribed by old hunters have an 
unpleasant feel and a worse odor and like 
many other remedies seem to make the 
case worse before it is better; we have 
found that nothing serves us so well as a 
judicious arrangement of mosquito net- 
ting or of thin cheesecloth. 

The farmer’s boy, familiar with his 
own stretch of river, often thinks it 
very funny that grown men should care 
to float along it and spend their nights 
in the malarious bottoms. We smile with 
them, and by humoring their gentle toler- 
ance win generous quarts of milk and un- 
weighed pounds of butter. Once in a 
long while we catch a tartar who sternly 
forbids us to camp on his land. Once a 
member of our party, innocently making 
his way toward a house, was addressed 
from across a field with a loud, profane 
and peremptory order to “ Get out of that 
melon patch” and on approaching the 
back door was denied even the privilege 
of filling his bucket at the well; that ex- 
perience, however, stands out unique in 
our annals. 

Where boys live we are sure to attract 
a few, who come to stare and ask ques- 
tions; if this were all it would not trouble 
us much, but too often they want to han- 
dle gun and rod and examine the tent and 
its contents. Now and then a rustic lover 
will want to borrow one of our canoes, 
“to take Her for a row,” and is deterred 
only by a practical demonstration of their 
extreme crankiness, which would cer- 
tainly convert the boatride into a swim- 
ming match. One was not frightened 
from his desire by this, but pressed his 
plea still more strongly on the ground 


that it would give him a chance to save 
her life! 


Of course all campers and woodsmen 
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are bound together in a kind of unorgan- 
ized fraternity and rejoice to assist one 
another by gifts or loans of coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, ammunition or fishing gear; but, 
when it comes to lending one’s personal 
effects, it is a different matter. One day 
a man came into our camp wearing a 
beard that resembled nothing so much as 
a quantity of carpet tacks driven through 
his skin from the inside and asked for the 
loan of a razor. With only momentary 
hesitation our “ Daddy,” ever generous, 
handed him the razor and a cake of soap, 
but even he balked when the tramp called 
further for the use of his shaving brush 
and hair brush. All these annoyances 
from without can be cured or endured. 
It is only internal dissension that can ut- 
terly wreck a camping party. There is 
no room for selfishness there. Each must 
yield many personal preferences to the 
general comfort. The man who “ picks 
his job” in the distribution of camp 
duties, who will do this and will not do 
that, who seeks in any way to override 
the desires of his fellows, is one to be- 
ware of and rid of. Tent companionship 
is a severe test of congeniality, and one 
who bears it well is likely to prove com- 
panionable in all situations. 
H. M. KIncery. 





IN SUNSHINE LAND. 





Having just returned from a trip over 
the Santa Fé Route from Chicago to El 
Paso, Tex., and thence due west over the 
Southern Pacific Ry. to the California 
coast cities, the editor cannot refrain 
from an expression of thanks for 
the many courtesies extended Sports 
AFIELD, and would like, did space per- 
mit, to give an extended account of the 
journey, with notes on the fine fishing 
and hunting to be had along the way, to 
say nothing of the hundred and one sub- 
jects met with of an historical or pioneer 
interest. For the jaded Northern busi- 
ness man we know of no more exhilarat- 
ing vacation than the trip from Chicago 
to El Paso, stopping off en route at Trin- 
idad, Colo., and at Las Vegas and Albu- 
querque, N. M. Owing to its elevation, 
the climate of El Paso, with its almost 
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perpetual sunshine, is a real delight to 
one accustomed to the gloom and gen- 
eral chilliness of a Chicago winter. Then, 
too, the large Mexican population lends 
an air of unique interest to the place. 
Details are always wearisome, but in a 
hundred ways the visitor to Albuquerque, 
El Paso or Tucson, Arizona, realizes that 
he is in a totally different land from 
business-mad Chicago or Duluth. 

A whole book could be written on the 
Southern Pacific part of the journey from 
El Paso, via Deming, Tucson, Benson, 
Yuma and Indio, to beautiful Los An- 
geles—the Royal City of the Queen of 
the Angels, as its original settlers first 
named it, what time the Spanish padres 
held sway in all that sunlit land. 





YANKEE HOME FOLKS. 





THe WayBACKERS. By Joe Cone, author 
of New England Ballads. The Colo- 
nial Press, Boston. 

Readers of Sports AFIELD who have 
become familiar with the quaint and gen- 
uine humor of the Bard of Lizard Crick, 
will be pleased to see the announcement 
of this simple but fascinating story of 
wayback New England life. It is in 
reality a series of character sketches, 
drawn to the life, and quaintly illus- 
trated with characteristic drawings by 
Horace Dummer and several full-page 
illustrations by Eliot Keen. 

A charming story of love and adven- 
ture is naturally interwoven with the 
rustic philosophy of the native types who 
frequent the village store—all set in true 
and inimitable Yankee dialect. The hero- 
ine, Renie Holbrook, is sweet and lov- 
able as a June blossom, and so thinks 
David Dean, her lover, and several other 
young men of the vicinity. David Dean 
is undoubtedly the real hero of the story, 
though our affections twine lovingly 
around the character of Renie’s sturdy 
and genuine old uncle, Ezra Pelham. 
The villain, George Montgomery, is not 
lacking in interest and gives color to a 
most thrilling and amusing exploit in 
which he and Uncle Ezra occupy the 
front of the stage. 

And the fish yarns !—But read it your- 
self—if you don’t, you will be sorry. 
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STILL IN THE WOODS. 





The April Sports AFIELD found me 
the guest of a backwoods doctor in Pa- 
nola County, Texas, recovering from 
the effects of an accident. Early in 
March I was in Houston, and accom- 
panied some friends on a snipe hunt on 
the flat prairies southwest of that city. 
We had very good success, but the con- 
tinual walking wearied me. After three 
days of it I left the party and took the 
train for the Beaumont oil regions, but 
found very little there to interest me. 
The oil boom has made fortunes for a 
few people and ruined many more. A 
speculator, who had fared badly and was 
disposing of everything in order to get 
away, offered to sell me a fine team of 
bays and what appeared to be a good, 
strong buggy for a price so low that I 
yielded to the temptation, though no 
thought of such a purchase had been in 
my mind an hour before. It occurred 
to me that there would be pleasure in a 
leisurely drive northward with the first 
of the spring, crossing into Louisiana 
somewhere about Jefferson and striking 
the Mississippi River at Arkansas City, 
where I would board a steamboat for St. 
Louis. I never thought to ask if the 
horses were used to shooting, but took 
my gun along as a matter of course. 
Everything went well for a time. The 
roads were not bad, the country was 
well worth seeing and I could usually 
pick up company along the raad. Dis- 
aster came when I ran into a bunch of 
wild turkeys feeding in a little creek 
bottom. They were in the switch cane 
right side of the road and showed no in- 
clination to fly until I shot. I suppose 
that flushed the gang, but I hadn’t time 
to see. For a few minutes I traveled 
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faster than a man of my age likes to go; 
then there was trouble with a stump— 
and after a while someone happened 
along, picked me up and carried me to 
a doctor. The buggy fared the worst— 
my Own injuries comprising only a few 
sprains and bruises, while the horses got 
off without a scratch. It wasn’t the sort 
of a team that T. H. Elliott could use to 
advantage in his business, but I had no 
trouble finding a buyer at a price that 
gave me a good profit. 

I am now visiting friends on the Wa- 
shita River above Monroe, La., but got 
here too late for turkey shooting, and 
will likely go farther north next week. I 
am under obligations to you for forward- 
ing the package of mail, and certainly 
appreciate the kindness of your readers 
in overlooking the literary crudities of 
my “ Woods Life” serial. I am always 
glad to hear from any of them, and will 
take pleasure in answering their letters. 
Will advise you from time to time con- 
cerning my whereabouts, but cannot 
promise to “write up my adventures ” 
as you suggest. In all probability my 
active days are about over. Adventures 
do not come to those whose locks are 
silvered with the frosts of half a century. 

Trepway H. Ettiort. 


wai 
oo 


WOLVES IN NEW MEXICO. 








From all accounts the sheep and cattle- 
men in Socorro County, N. M., are hav- 
ing much trouble from the depredations 
of coyotes and wolves, which seem to be 
especially numerous in that part of the 
territory. The wolves travel in bands, 
and many horses have been killed by 
them on the range. The stock owners 
are undertaking a campaign against them 
and lose no chance to trap, poison or 
shoot them. One ranchman, who had 
been at a great loss from their thievery, 
at last served up a bountiful mess of poi- 
soned meat for them and in a single night 
killed 37 coyotes and 3 wolves. 

A prominent cattleman of Socorro, 
who was in Santa Fé during the week, 
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tells of a quite remarkable incident of 
recent occurrence in the course of the 
warfare being waged against these pests. 
A rancher, who had begun to realize the 
losses that had occurred in his flocks of 
sheep, soon traced the cause to the 
wolves. He saw the necessity of killing 
them off and started out one morning 
with his rifle, leaving his adobe house 
open behind him. In the early light of 
the morning he came in sight of 3 great 
beasts in the act of devouring a sheep 
they had just killed. He took aim at one 
of them and fired, but, instead of falling 
dead, the animal made a bee-line for the 
house, which was not far away. He fol- 
lowed him, with the idea of getting an- 
other shot, but saw him enter the open 
door of the house and upon arriving 
there found an immense dog lying dead 
on the floor. This dog had evidently 
joined interests with the wolves, as dogs 
so often do in the wilder parts of the 
range country, where half-breed animals 
are sometimes killed. 





THE PASSING OF THE ELK. 





I read with interest and surprise Bert 
Meldrum’s letter in the February Sports 
AFIELD, in which he tells of meeting a 
man who had recently traveled through 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and Ne- 
vada in search of elk; adding that, 
though he was willing to fee guides to 
show him these animals, he failed to see 
any. Now, this man must have either 
traveled in a Pullman and dined at ho- 
tels along the railroad, or else he kept to 
the main roads on the alkali flats in Con- 
cord coaches, and, because he did not 
see elk standing by the roadside, drew 
the too hasty inference that these ani- 
mals were ‘extinct. 

Colorado, I will admit, has not now 
by a large majority the number of elk 
that it had in former years, and Idaho 
and Nevada have never had the num- 
ber that Wyoming: and Montana once 
had; still, there are many elk in the two 
first-named States. But as-to the extinc- 


tion of elk in Wyoming, the statement 
is not only erroneous, but ridiculous. 

Now, if Mr. Meldrum will take the 
time, with the expenditure of some lit- 
tle money also, it can be clearly shown 
to him that, instead of being on the de- 
crease, the elk are as numerous as ever 
in many sections of this State as well as 
in Montana. He seems to also doubt the 
genuineness of the photos he sees of elk 
as published in the magazines—those of 
Mr. Leek of Jackson, Wyo., I judge he 
refers to mostly, though he qualifies 
himself somewhat by saying that animals 
cannot be seen except in the winter, 
when driven down by snow and then 
only in Jackson’s Hole. Now, as I have 
before stated, if Mr. Meldrum will take 
the time to come here, I or many others 
can show him in one day in June, July, 
August, September or October—summer 
and fall months, when the snow has not 
driven them down—from 300 to 3,000 
elk, not only counted from several 
bunches, but frequently in one bunch, 
anc they will not be in poor condition 
either. He will also have his desire of 
seeing them in the surroundings he so 
much desires—“ grey mountains,” etc.— 
and not in settlers’ fields or eating set- 
tlers’ hay. But he will have to leave the 
luxuries of civilization and rough it a 
little and get a guide who will take him 
off the main road. 

Owing to the efficient officers now in 
the game fields, all our game animals, 
with the exception of antelope, are in- 
creasing, and our energetic State Game 
Warden, D. C. Nowlin, is advocating a 
close season on them for a number of 
years. CHARLES G. POOLE. 

Dubois, Wyo. 


satin 


TRAPSHOOTERS are promised a decided 
innovation at this year’s Michigan State 
Shoot, which will be held at Grand 
Rapids, May 29 and 30, under the man- 
agement of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s 
Association. The new departure will be 





tower shooting, practiced to a considera- 
ble extent in England and there consid- 
ered of value in teaching how to hold on 
overhead birds. 


























the human being as his ypanion and foll 
| wral desire to be useful to him. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 











BENCH SHOWS PAST. 





TuE event of the season in kenneldom 
was the Westminster club’s show at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 
It’s hardly necessary to make this state- 
ment, as everybody that ever showed a 
dog knows that this is IT among shows. 
American bred people may well be proud 
of the New York show. Canadian bred 
people may well be proud of the show- 
ing that fanciers from the Dominion 
made at New York, in spite of the lately 
acquired knowlege that they are not 
among the “American bred.” Some of 
the winning dogs at New York were de- 
feated the following week at Boston, the 
most notable defeat being that of the 
Airedale Colne Master Royal by the 
American bred dog Prince Hal, owned 
by Arthur Merritt of Mattapan, Mass. 
The Airedale, Mistress Royal—that was 
imported by J. A. Laurin of Montreal at 
the same time he brought over Master 
Royal—did not do well at all, owing it 
is said to her condition. No question 
but that these are a great brace of Aire- 
dales but it is pleasing to find that they, 
the pick of the cracks of England, are 
no better than the best we already have. 
This bugaboo about Johnnie Bull’s be- 
ing such a much better breeder, is fast 
fading away. The New York show 


brought out an entry of 1,956 dogs, of 
which 176 were absent. This is said to 
have broken all previous records for 
number of dogs shown, either here or 
abroad. 
2 
* + 

THE Boston show had 917 entries and 
made a great success, both financially 
and from a fancier’s standpoint. Next 
year Boston is almost certain to have a 
five-point show (over 1,000 entries). 


* 
* OK 


THE shows at Hamilton, O., with 160 
dogs, Washington, Pa., with 260 dogs, 
and Washington, D. C., with over 400 
dogs benched, were all well attended and 
counted successes. 


* 
* * 


THE Buffalo show was not as well 
attended as in former years, which was 
probably due to the bad weather that 
prevailed. The Denver show, lacking 
in entries from those of former years, 
made up in quality its loss in quantity. 


* 
* * 


Detroit had been without a recog- 
nized bench show for 12 years, until the 
Wolverine Kennel Club was formed and 
its 1st show given March 21. The 
event was successful and satisfactory to 
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its promotors and a bigger show is ex- 
pected next year. Milwaukee also came 
to the front with a show and the “fam- 
ous”’ town is still talking about it. It is 
quite certain from the success of the ini- 
tial venture that Milwaukee will now be 
on the circuit. The Haverhill, Mass., 
show, with its 500 odd entries, astounded 
the doggy folks of New England with its 
audacity in approaching so close to the 
Hub in number and quality of dogs 
shown. St. Louis has at last awakened 
and the show to be held there April 25 
will revive the interest that has so long 
lain dormant. St. Louis is one of the 
pioneers among American cities in doggy 
affairs and every one is glad to see her 
to the front again. 


— 





COMING BENCH SHOWS. 





Vancouver, B.C...May 9 San Francisco,Cal. June 6 


San José, Cal...... May 9 #£Wissahickon, Pa,..June 9 
Chester, Pa........ May 19 Asbury Park, N. J.. Aug. 22 
Montreal, Can. ...May 29 Piqua, Ohio.,.......Sept. 3 


Brighton Bch., L.I.May 29 Taunton, Mass..... Sept. 3 
Dayton, Ohio..... May 30 Cedarhurst, L. I....Sept. 8 
Mineola, L. I...... June 5 Haverford, Pa......Sept. 29 

An unusual number of late spring and 
early fall shows will be noted in the 
above list and many other kennel clubs 
have announced their intention to hold 
spring and summer shows. Many of 
these shows will be held in the open air, 
thus following a plan that has been in 
vogue across the water for many years. 
This is a plan that should be encouraged. 
Among the greater drawbacks of the 
winter shows are, lack of cleanliness and 
ventilation, lack of exercising facilities 
for the dogs, the deafening racket of 
barks and howls in a close room and the 
resulting bad effects on the dogs from 
lack of sanitation. 





ON SUCCESSFUL BREEDING. 

To be successful in breeding, we do 
not mean to turn out a big lot of dogs 
and flood the market, without regard to 
type or quality. Beginners, as well as 
some of the old-time fanciers, should be 
reminded of the fact that, to be success- 
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ful in a monetary sense, they must never 
sell a poor specimen at any price. In 
cases where you have badly developed 
or deformed puppies, it is always best to 
destroy them while quite young. This 
is a very important rule to follow in 
breeding; for every good puppy sold is 
the best possible advertisement for the 
breeder. No doubt you could dispose 
of the bad ones for a few dollars, but the 
risk would not pay, as by so doing you 
are apt to ruin your own good name as 
a breeder. 

It is, therefore, a wise policy to turn 
out fewer and higher-type dogs, in order 
that the public may see the real worth 
of your stock. You can then command 
a better price and the demand will be 
greater, as health and type go hand in 
hand in bringing a good one to the front. 

Then too we have breeders who try 
to raise every good-looking puppy, with- 
out regard to quantity; as, for instance, 
in the larger breeds of dogs, the number 
in one litter runs up to 12 and even 
more. Yea, I know personally of a case 
where a brood matron whelped 18 fine 
looking youngsters in one litter, and the 
owner built two stalls and then divided 
the litter in halves, and left the task of 
raising and feeding to the one brood 
matron by putting her first in one pen 
and then in the other alternately. This 
is certainly very inhuman treatment, as 
the poor animals are made to suffer by a 
man (if one can call him such) who is 
“eaten up” with greed for money. Now 
we all know that a litter of 8 or 9 is as 
much as any large dog can take care of. 
Why not destroy the superfluous ones 
when young, as the hard task of raising 
large litters not only hurts the young— 


who are surely only half fed, stunting 


their growth—but it also makes a most 
miserable looking creature of the dam. 
GEORGE SIPPEL. 





CONCERNING IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 





By the way, speaking of dogs, is the 
race of Irish water spaniels dying out? 
or do the owners value these dogs so 
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highly that lots and lots of shekels are 
no temptation for them to part with their 
possessions? I have failed to notice any 
puppies of this great breed for sale in 
many moons; seemingly they have be- 
come more rare than the Chesapeake 
Bay retrievers. 

The brown fellow is well loved by all 
duck shooters—especially by those who 
shoot from a boat hide. Undoubtedly 
he is the King of Boat Dogs. He is not. 
so large as to require over-much space 
or over-balance the boat as he moves 
back and forth, but yet heavy and rugged 
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—the victim of circumstance and poor 
judgment. Another dog came to his 
kennel, infected it with a terribly con- 
tagious disease, and the spirit of the 
great Bolivar shortly took its flight to 
the place where the spirits of all good 
dogs go. And this pointer—who was 
indirectly responsible for my spaniel’s 
demise—I purchased from a person (may 
his shadow decrease!) who lived far off 
in the Hoosier State—in my simplicity 
looking deeper into the dog’s pedigree 
than I did into the man’s. Yes, I got 
bit; but I learned a lesson—two lessons, 








A CHOICE LITTER.—Owned by Robt. Sipe, Rochelle, Ills. 





enough to work in the roughest water. 
He wears a thick, oily coat, this Irish- 
man, and a pile of straw in the bow is all 
he wishes, even if the thermometer marks 
freezing weather. 

There was my Irish spaniel Bolivar— 
as intelligent and good-looking a dog as 
ever caught wing-tipped mallard, though 
his known ancestry dated no farther back 
than a grand-dam. He learned his trade 
well, did Boly, and besides knew a trick 
or two that would have brought envy to 
the breast of many a professional circus 
dog. Poor, honest, lovable little fellow ! 


in fact. Which the one is, to deal only 
with responsible parties and the other, 
that no single kennel is large enough to 
contain a healthy dog with a sickly one. 
Poor Boly! FRANK L. STICK. 





A BUNCH OF GOOD ONES. 





The 7 pointer puppies pictured here- 
with, were sired by Rex, whose photo 
was reproduced in our February issue. 
Lady Brighton, the dam, is a pointer of 
considerable fame as a field dog, which 
is not strange when we consider she is 
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by that wonderful dog, Brighton Joe. 
We saw the youngsters in March, and, 
though the cold season is always a hard 
time of year for raising puppies, they 
seemed unusually well and hearty. 


ss 





DOGS AS PROPERTY. 


A decision has been handed down in Illinois that will 
be of more than passing interest to the dog men who 
live under that jurisdiction. The court decided that a 
dog was not personal property and could not be taxed. 
This will be good news, but the joy of the Hoosiers will 
be decidedly dampened when they learn that as a dog 
is not personal property it cannot be stolen. The case 
that brought out this ruling was one brought against a 
man for stealing a Bulldog. The judge discharged the 
prisoner on the grounds mentioned above. The decis- 
ion was that the dog, although a domestic animal, is 
wild, in that it has no standing in the eyes of the law. 
—Field and Fancy. 





We think there is a mistake some- 
where. It is certainly a mistake to call 
a citizen of Illinois a Hoosier and we be- 
lieve that the laws of Illinois are not so 
deficient and behind the times as to pro- 
vide that dogs are not property. In the 
absence of any specific statute to the 
contrary, a dog that could be proved 
valuable and whose ownership could also 
be proven musi be property; that would 
be common-sense and, we think, com- 
mon law. The decision referred to was 
probably “handed down” by some jus- 
tice of the peace. 


SHORT BARKS, 








GrorGE Porter, who is a familiar 
figure at all the important Eastern bench 
shows, has given up his kennels at Ards- 
ley-on-the- Hudson and has engaged with 
Jennings Scott McComb at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., as kennel manager for a term of 
5 years. Porter’s specialty will be terri- 


ers as heretofore. 


* 
* + 


THE Mississippi Valley Kennel Club 
is the name of the new St. Louis organi- 
zation that holds its inaugural show in 
that city April 25 to 28. 


*x 
* + 
KENNEL interest on the Pacific Coast 
has received a lively impetus from the 


reconciliation of the various antagonistic 
elements that have created discord in the 
past. Commencing with the Vancouver 
Kennel Club bench show (April 4 to 7), 
Victoria holds one April 11—unfortu- 
nately conflicting with Los Angeles which 
holds on the same dates, Portland has 
changed its dates from April 25 to May 
30 The Seattle show opens April 18 
and San Francisco will have its Bull- 
terrier Specialty Club show April 28. 
The regular San Francisco Kennel Club 
show has been postponed until June 6, 
in order to provide suitable quarters. 
The Spokane Club has been dropped by 
the A. K. C. for non-payment of dues. 

Tue American Fox-terrier Club in its 
annual report shows a very healthy con- 
dition, with a live membership of 66 and 
cash resources of $735.60. 


: 
* ~ 


James Watson of Hackensack, N. J., 
the well-known authority on dogs and 
the author of “‘The Dog Book,” is an 
ardent terrier fancier and judge. He has 
recently purchased two of the best Irish 
terriers in America—Belfast Marvel and 
Belfast Daisy ; they are known in Ireland 
as Ulidia Marvel and Castleton Daisy. 

* - * 

The Bull-terrier Club starts out the 
new season with a good cash fund of 
$596.21 and the resolution of its mem- 
bers to have “something doing’’ during 
the next 12 months. 


« 
* A 


FIELD AND Fancy, published at 14 
Church St., New York City, is without 
doubt the best weekly publication de- 
voted exclusively to kennel matters in 
America and ranks with the best of the 
English papers. No dog fancier can 
afford to be without this sterling publi- 
cation. 

t 
* * 

Tue Collie Club of America is proba- 
bly stronger financially than any other 
specialty club in existence and its specials 
at the big New York show broke all 
former records. 




















BLIND INSTINCT OR REASON. 





Sport was a bloodhound and a good 
one, but, being only a dog, he was of 
course unable to read; and by reason 
of this shortcoming had never heard of 
that earnest scientist John Burroughs or 
of his many carefully compounded trea- 
tises, which should prove to every ani- 
mal that man only is allowed the power 
of reasoning. We are led to believe that 
Sport—not knowing he was opposing a 
theory which nearly every scientific in- 
vestigator holds to be truth—did reason. 
And we have met other animals besides 
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or two could be spared, Mr. Bergman 
decided to make the trip by train and 
leave Sport at home. So at 4 o’clock 
on the day set, sans dog but carrying his 
gun-case, exit Mr. Bergman. Sport was 
let out for a run that same evening at 8 
o’clock, and, as he failed to return in the 
usual 20 or 30 minutes, the family re- 
tired. About 3 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, at Forest Junction, his master heard 
something come a-scratching and a-scrap- 
ing on the door, which, when opened, 
admitted the hound—somewhat muddy 
but not at all winded. 

The question is, From whence came 








**SPORT."’ Owned by Henry Bergman, Appleton, Wis. 





Sport who, unenlightened and butting 
against all scientific principles, are still 
reasoning. 

Mr. Bergman and Sport lived in Ap- 
pleton, Wis. Now, though duck and 
snipe hunting around Appleton is good, 
rabbits are not nearly so numerous as at 
Forest Junction, 18 miles distant. One 
fall Mr. Bergman, who has a relative 
living at the Junction, took Sport and 
drove there with horse and buggy for a 
week’s shooting. They spent a famous- 
ly good time of course and the following 
fall and the next one also he repeated 
the trip. The 4th year, as only a day 


the promptings that caused Sport to un- 
dertake this trip? Certainly he did not 
trail his master on the railroad journey, 
and, as a whole year had passed since 
the previous visit and as he was anything 
but a runabout dog, it could not have 
been by chance. So we are forced to 
believe that he was partially cognizant 
of remarks made by Mr. Bergman con- 
cerning the proposed trip. Look at this 
photo of old Sport, O! my brothers! Is 
it blind instinct that fills his eyes? Is it 
reason? or what is it? 
FRANK LEONARD. 
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THAT CROW BOUNTY AGAIN. 





Representing the sentiment of many Ili- 
nois sportsmen, W. L. Blinn recently wrote 
a strong letter to State Game Commissioner 
Wheeler, recommending the establishment 
of a bounty on crows. While many sports- 
men will differ with some of the Game 
Warden's views, his letter in its entirety is 
decidedly interesting. Mr. Wheeler writes: 
Mr. W. L. BLINN, Rockford, Lils.: 

My Dear Sir: Replying to your letter, I will 
say that it is true that the State Game Commis- 
sioner has the privilege of using the funds de- 
rived from the sale of hunters’ licenses for the 
purpose of exterminating crows and hawks. I am 
well aware of the thousands upon thousands of 
crows there are in the State, one deputy game 
warden and myself having killed in the last 3 
months in the neighborhood of 1,000 crows upon 
our State game propagating farm in the southern 
part of this county. These birds will not be able 
to eat the eggs of our game birds or break up 
the nests of the setting hens, as we keep all birds 
used for propagating purposes in wire pens. 

You say that this department should not try 
to plant quail in parts of the State where they 
cannot possibly survive. From a careful study 
of the various counties, | am firmly convinced 
that there is not a locality in the State where 
quail cannot be successfully propagated if they, 


receive proper protection and care and are sup-" 


plied with plenty of feed during the severe winter 
months. 

You state again that there was a law passed 
some time ago to protect prairie-chickens and that 
there are fewer now than when the law was passed. 
This statement is not based upon facts, as we have 
reports from our wardens every 30 days and they 
report the prairie-chickens, especially in that part 
of the State south of Springfield, as being rapidly 
on the increase. Our wardens in Wayne County 
report 3,000 prairie-chickens in that county by 
actual count. We have between 2,000 and 3,000 
chickens in Sangamon County. 

There are many objections to the bounty sys- 
tem and it has not proven a success in any State 
in which it has been tried. This form of legisla- 
tion has probably involved an expenditure of over 
$3,000,000 in the last 25 years and the expense 
seems to be increasing instead of decreasing. 
Single laws have cost an outlay of nearly $200,- 
000 in the last 2 years and it is safe to say that 
any act which carries sufficiently high reward to 
secure its successful operation, will cost from 
$5,000 to $20,000 a year. Objections to the 
bounty system may be grouped under 4 main 
heads: 

1.—Expense, which is usually out of all propor- 
tion to the benefit gained and more than the 
county or State can afford. 

2.—Impossibility of maintaining bounties in all 
parts of an animal’s range or a bird’s flight for 
any length of time. 

3.—Impossibility of maintaining equal rates in 
all counties in the State. 

4.—Impossibility of preventing payments for 
birds imported from other States for counter- 
feits, scalps or for birds raised specially for the 
bounty; these objections have never been satis- 
factorily overcome. Bounties have not resulted in 
the extermination of a single species in the United 
States and have failed even in the Island of 
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Bermuda, which has an area of less than 20 square 
miles. Extermination of noxious animals is usu- 
ally slow and can be accomplished more effectively 
and economically through the efforts of individual 
land owners or gun clubs than by the lavish ex- 
penditure of public funds. 

Personally, I am very anxious to devise some 
means to lessen the number of crows and hawks 
in Illinois, but I am not willing for a bounty to 
be placed upon them, as it would soon exhaust 
our game protection fund. If I could get away 
from the office for a few days, I would like very 
much to meet your club personally and discuss 
this matter with them and perhaps we could arrive 
at some conclusion that would benefit our depart- 
ment and protect our game girds. We have a very 
large crow roost in the vicinity of my home. I 
would not attempt to estimate the number of 
crows, but there are hundreds of thousands of 
them. If you would let me know 3 or 4 days 
before you are going to have another big crow 
hunt, I would try and get up and take a shoot 
with you, as I enjoy that kind of sport very much 
and would rather kill a crow than a game bird. 

J. A. WHEELER, 
State Game Commissioner. 


To which letter the Rockford sportsmen 
made answer as follows: 

Hon. J. A. WHEELER, Springfield, Ills.: 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 16th received and con- 
tents noted. Not hearing from you sooner, we 
have started things going some and from all indi- 
cations nothi:, short of a complete victory can 
stop the good work. Sportsmen from all over the 
State are interested in the movement and are writ- 
ing to learn of the right steps to take to accom- 
plish the end. 

We are going to make an organized effort to get 
that bounty and we will get it. Our State repre- 
sentatives are looking for support and one of the 
first questions that a sportsman will ask is: ‘‘ How 
do you stand on the crow bounty?’’ And if he 
would retain their support it will be necessary to 
do something when he is placed in office. We will 
demand a 10-ct. bounty straight and shall insist 
that the first object of the fund created by the 
sale of hunters’ licenses shall be used for the 
protection of game and insectivorous birds and 
that a bounty shall be paid on crows during 
March, April, May and June of each year. We 
have not gone so far as to outline the proposed 
bill, but shall take that matter up at once. We 
cannot agree with you in all your reasons for not 
wishing to pay a bounty and as you state that 
you will make an effort to get up here to take 
part in our next big shoot, we will not get into 
an argument until you get here. 

We are sorry that you will not agree to use 
a certain part of this fund for the purpose stated 
and have it understood that when the fund is ex- 
hausted the bounty will no longer be paid until 
another year. The fund can be greatly increased 
by insisting that crow hunters shall be required 
to have a license. Many hunters would hunt a 
whole year and would no more than get back 
their fee. We find that many sportsmen through- 
out the State feel that they have an interest in 
the way that fund, created by hunters’ licenses, 
shall be used. 

We, as a committee and individually, will be 
pleased to have you join us in our next hunt, 
which will take place on or about May 1. 

W. L. BLINN. 
Ep. HAFFNER. 
FRANK E. COLEHOUR. 
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In the Philadelphia - Baltimore - Wilmington 
Team race, shot at Wissinoming, Pa., Febru- 
ary 12, CHAS. E. MINK of Philadelphia 


Broke 100 Straight 


A. B. Richardson of Dover, Del., was 
second with 97 out of 100. 


Lester 8S. German of Aberdeen, Md., was aa DD) ts 
third with 96 out of 100. Sw 

All of these gentlemen are amateurs, and of security afforded by 
of course each one used the possession of a reliable 


revolver is worth many times 
its cost. And when called upon, 


Du Pont Smokeless you can depend on an 


Nine of the TEN HIGH GUNS used 


DuPont Smokeless 


E. I. DuPONT COMPANY, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


‘‘ The reliable kind.’’ 


Absolutely SAFE, Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Write for 
catalog. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


335 Park Avenue, Worcester, 
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BARGAINS in 3 BARREL GUNS! 


We offer the following high-grade 3 Barrel Double Guns at the annexed special prices. 


Made expressly to order for us by Newmann and other noted European makers. Have all latest improve- 
ments and are fine accurate shooters. Are entirely new. Most of them are stamped with our name and address, 
We offer them, for a time, at the annexed, greatly reduced prices, at which they are bargains to anyone wanting 
a finely made, accurate shooting gun. 


1 Fine Hammerless 3 Barrel Gun, No. 1024, steel barrels, top lever, pistol grip, 28 in., Reg. price. 
12 ga., .30-30, 734 lbs $150. 
1 Fine Hammerless 3 Barrel Gun, No. 1025, steel barrels, top lever, 28 in., 12 ga., .30-30, 734 Ibs. 140.00 
1 Fine Hammeriess 3 Barre] Gun, No. 2127, steel barrels, top lever, 28 in., 12 ga., .88-55, 724 Ibs. 145 00 
1 Fine Hammer Gun, No. 383, top lever, Damascus, 28 in., 12 ga., .38-55, 8 Ibs 75.00 
1 Fine Hammer Gun, No. 2123, steel barrels, under snap action, 28 in., 12 ga., .38-55, 7 lbs 75.00 
1 Fine Hammer Gun, No. 2124, steel barrels, side lever action, 28 in., 12 ga., .38-55, 6°4 Ibs.... 75.00 
1 Fine Hammer Gun, No. 05092, Damascus, top lever action, 28 in., 12 ga., .30-30, 7 85.C0 
1 Fine Hammer Gun, No. 1425, Damascus, top lever, 28 in., 16 ga., .80-30, 634 Ibs. 85.00 
1 Fine Hammer Gun, No. 14256, Damascus, top lever, 28 in., 12 ga., .32-40, 634 lbs 75.60 


Also 1 Pieper make, 7 shot gun for killing wild geese at long range, shoots 7 .22-cal. 
metallic cartridges at one discharge; 26 inch barrel, pistol grip, very little used. 
Price for new one, $100.00 


We also have the American Hollenbeck make 8 barrel guns; hammerless, in different 
sizes, Damascus, top lever, pistol grip. 


Send $5.00 with order and we will forward any Gun on inspection, which if not satifactory on receipt, 
can be returned and money refunded, less cost of expressage. 


Send Stamp for our Catalogue and list of SECOND-HAND Double Guns. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
107 WASHINGTON STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1826.) 


in writing to Advertiser, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS 
SOUTHWESTERN JOTTINGS. 





A RECENT sportsman’s organization is the 
Casa la Roca Club of Los Angeles, of which 
F. D. Chipron is president and A. J. Prosser, 
secretary. Its list of members is a good one, 
the club house and grounds being located at 
the junction of Arroyo Seco and Millard’s Cafi- 
ons, 6 miles northwest of Pasadena. Some 
300 feet below the clubhouse Millard’s Creek 
races onward to the Pacific, affording fine trout 
fishing during the season; the valley quail 
shooting is also excellent thereabouts. The 
shooting contingent of the Casa la Roca boys 
also owns an A No. 1 duck-shooting preserve 
over in Orange county, near the ocean. 


Whuite in El Paso recently, the Sports Afield 
Man heard much about the splendid duck 
shooting to be had along the streams and 
ponds to the north of the City of Chihuahua, 
Mexico—getting off the train at the little sta- 
tion of Sauz. The grounds are on the vast 
estate of Gov. Juan Terrazas of Chihuahua, 
and we were informed that requests from 
American sportsmen for permission to shoot 
thereon are invariably treated with the great- 
est courtesy. 

* * ca 

ANOTHER famous ducking section in North- 
ern Mexico are the lakes near Las Palomas. 
Shooting there the past season, Messrs. Carter, 
Lane and Farnsworth of Silver City, N. M., 
and Mr. Harris of Douglas, Ariz., bagged im- 
mense quantities of mallards, teal and spoon- 
bills, But indeed almost any El Paso sports- 
man can direct you to A No. 1 ducking grounds 
on either the Texas or Mexican side of the Rio 


Grande. 
* * * 


SporTsMEN visiting Los Angeles should make 
it a point to call on George Brown, watch- 
maker, 212 So. Spring St., who is both com- 
petent and willing to direct members of the 
guild to the best places for quail and wild- 
fowl shooting. Friend Brown has shot over 
every foot of ground within 20 miles of the 
Southwestern metropolis, years before the 
present big ducking clubs—such as the Green 
Wing, Lomita, Balsa Chica, Alameda, Centinela 
and others—were even thought of. The Sports 
Afield Man is also indebted to two other Los 
Angeles sportsmen for much valuable shoot- 
ing information—namely, H. L. Tottenham and 
Dr. Chas, G. Stivers. There is much excellent 
sport to be had within a short distance of Los 
Angeles, and the fishing or shooting man who 
has decided to grow up with this booming 
young giant of Southern California, should by 
all means bring with him his best and bright- 
est fire-arms and fishing tackle. 


* * * 
THE cause of game and fish protection is 


being vigorously forwarded in California. 
Walter R. Welch of the State Fish Commis- 
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sion writes me that the State Fish and Game 
Protective Association, which recently held its 
6th annual meeting at Marysville, has now a 
membership of over 300, with branch associa- 
tions in 83 counties—giving a total of 20,000 
members. Each county association is entitled 
to send 5 delegates to the annual meeting of 
the parent body. From Richard C. McDonald, 
also an officer of the State Fish Commission, 
I learn that the Stockton Anglers and Hunt- 
ers Association has been organized with 125 
charter members, its primary object being to 
protect the game and fish of San Joaquin 
County, each member being pledged to report 
violations of the game laws. The officers are 
as follows: Prest., A. N. Buell; vice-prest., 
J. D. Young; secy., A. M. Barnett. 


s* * * 


Visitors to Los Angeles, after seeing the 
far-famed San Gabriel Arcangel Mission and 
other points of interest, should also spend an 
afternoon with the Coronel Exhibit in the 
Chamber of Commerce—the gift of one of the 
most cultivated Spanish mayors Los Angeles 
ever had. While doing the city signal service 
as Alcade, Sefior Coronel clearly saw that the 
beginning of the end was close at hand for the 
Spanish régime, and this exhibit shows a 
hundred delightful traces of his desire to give 
us “hurrying” Americans of today an excellent 
understanding of the manners and customs, 
the joys and sorrows, of the time when Span- 
ish was the common tongue of Southern Cali- 
fornia and when all these smiling, fertile val- 
leys of the Land of Sunshine were owned by 
descendants of the one-time all-conquering 
Dons. Space does not permit my going into 
the historical and scholarly side of the ex- 
hibit, but every thinking man wili agree that 
to have once seen it will ever remain as a 


pleasant memory. 
* . 


Less than a dozen blocks from the Chamber 
of Commerce, and we come to the historic old 
Church of Our Lady the Queen of the Angels, 
built in 1822, whose rector, the Rev. Juan Ca- 
balleria, formerly of Valencia, Spain, it was 
our good fortune to meet, Here the services 
are to this day conducted in Spanish, and the 
good Father called our attention to a class of 
little girls who were singing in the softly 
cadenced tongue of Old Castile. 

CLAUDE KING. 


—_ ee 


Datu DEWEESE, the sportsman-explorer-sci- 
entist, whose magnificent home ranch is locat- 
ed at Cafion City, Col., tells us that he has 
lately returned from a 2-months’ trip to Old 
Mexico after specimens of mountain sheep 
(Ovis Nelsoni). He was successful in shoot- 
ing 5 rams and 1 ewe, and also 3 Pacific 
Coast blacktail deer. The skins were pre- 
pared for mounting and have been presented 
by Mr. DeWeese to the Colorado State Museum 
of Natural History. 


Pe 
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STEVENS 


The ame 4 in the woods—in the great “Out of 
s 


Doors" 


not complete in its equipment without 


atried andtrusty STEVENS. STEVENS SHOOT 
STRAIGHT under all circumstances and never fail 
to do their work thoroughly and efficiently. 


tints RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS 


Ask your dealer, and insist 
on the STEVENS. If you 


cannot obtain our popular 
models, we ship direct, ex- 


id, upon receipt 


press 
of catalogue price. Beauti- 


ful three-color Aluminum 
Hanger will be forwarded 


Send for 140-page Catalog, 
describing the entire 8TE- 
line. Protusely il- 
lustrated and contains val- 
uable pointers on Shooting, 
Ammunition, Proper care 
of FIREARMS, etc., etc. 











TONAL SRD Hae A ANA 


for 10 cents in stamps. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. O, Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S.A 
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DONT SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 
MANGE in its mildest form is a terrible disease: yet it 


can be easily and effectively cured. We have 
many testimonials like the following from persons who have 
used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep Jacost, pro- 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes: 
‘Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chlorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 
I had ared cocker spaniel sent to me that was 
afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 
that he had used everything 
possible to cure her, but with 
no good results. I at once be- 
gan treating her with Chlor- 
ozone, and in just ten days 





The Championship 





Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha Tourna- 
ment, March 20-22, 1906, 






was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 


of Holstein, Neb., an amateur, who used 


“New Schultze.” 





had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been doctored 
with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


The Great Western Oil Co., 


Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 
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Many of our readers may have, in recent 
years, observed advertisements of formulas for 
the manufacture of smokeless powders, which 
were guaranteed to be better than the best, 
while the cost of the ingredients was the 
merest trifle. These advertisements found 
place in many pvblications that ought have, 
of rights, rigidly excluded them—not through 
consideration for powder manufacturers, but 
that. their readers might be spared the risk 
of experimenting along new and dangerous 
lines. Guns were burst and gunners maimed 
because of this lack of discretion on the part 
of publishers, and it is something more than 
possible that the reputation of their respective 
journals suffered in consequence. It is well 
enough to be cautious when the bodily welfare 
of one’s best friends.is concerned. Thus much 
in introduction—not to an article dealing with 
the peril of ignorantly dabbling in the manu- 
facture of high explosives, but merely to a 
brace of communications which may be trusted 
to tell their own story: 





The return of my article surprised me, but, 
as you consider it unsafe for publication in 
a sportsman’s magazine, I must abide by your 
decision. I have been an expert on guns and 
ammunition so long that possibly I do not ap- 
preciate how little the general shooter knows 
about such things; but you are wrong in in- 
ferring that I advocate powerful loads for 
common rifles. In one of my articles pub- 
lished in Outdoor Life I remarked that I knew 
of no action save the Sharps (now incorporated 
in the Winchester single-shot), or possibly the 
Ballard, that would endure such loads as I 
am using; and, furthermore, that I believed 
the charges I use in my .38-40 Colt’s new serv- 
ice revolver would make scrap iron of a ’73 
Model Winchester. This should make it plain 
that I do not recommend such loading for the 
ordinary arm, What I am trying to accomplish 
is to induce riflemen who have Sharps or 
Winchester single-shot rifles to remodel them 
along the lines indicated. Have special reload- 
ing tools made, giving a bullet .002-in. larger 
than the finished bore of the arm. Then get 
the breech of the rifle throated to a smooth 
bore for ™% in., and the lands of the rifling 
tapered for another % inch, the taper to be 
from the size of the bullet to that of the bore. 
This will give a rifle and cartridge that may 
be used without danger of gas-cutting or lead- 
ing, providing the interior of the barrel is as 
smooth as it should be. The bore of my rifle 
is .408, and the calibre of the special bullet 
is .40625, while the factory bullets made for 
the arms are but .403. Yet we must not dis- 
pute the correctness of the manufacturers’ 
ideas, “for he who doubteth shall be damned.” 

I regret that my article met with disfavor in 
your eyes, for I had intended to follow it 
with several more,. I am under the impression 


SPORTS AFIELD. 
DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


that it was referred to some of the manu- 
facturers, who, of course, told you that it was 
objectionable; for they would have no one dare 
know or believe anything without their consent 
or approval. 

Hoquiam, 


Wash. W. A. LINKLETTER. 





Mr. Linkletter uses a made-over Winchester 
single-shot chambered for the .40-90 Sharps 
straight shell. In this shell he puts 63 ers. W. 
A. .30-calibre smokeless and primes it with 7 
ers. of black powder. This is a remarkable 
load. He alters the gun by fitting a steel disc 
in the breech-block, bored in the centre to per- 
mit the use of a small firing-pin—the pressure 
this load exerts backward through the primer- 
pocket being so great that the ordinary firing- 
pin exposed too much surface bearing to with- 
stand it. In addition, he reams out the rifling 
ahead of the bullet % inch and tapers the 
lands %-in. ahead of this. He uses a bullet 
40 per cent. tin, or very nearly the alloy of 
tinner’s solder, cast .002 larger than the bore 
of his rifle. Behind this bullet, to prevent its 
fusing, he puts a cardboard and a felt wad. 
The pitch of the rifling is 1 in 18; and when 
he has successfully fired this hardened bullet 
at the high velocity such a powder charge must 
impart, and finds that it does not lead the 
barrel or strip, he is much elated. No doubt 
Mr. Linkletter has done these things. If his 
object is to find the highest velocity at which 
a composition bullet may be fired, the inge- 
nuity and nerve displayed by him in experi- 
mental work is commendable. If his object 
is to develop a smashing charge that will lead 
manufacturers to build big game guns accord- 
ing to his specifications, his case is hopeless. 
Furthermore, if he intends by this method to 
dispense with metal jackets in small-bore, 
quick-twist rifles, he is working over ground 
thoroughly plowed before jacketed bullets were 
invented. Sooner or later, if he continues to 
experiment along these lines, he will awaken 
to the danger connected with an over-dose 
of high explosives. 

All this, of course, is Mr. Linkletter’s per- 
sonal concern. He can not consistently blame 
those who have a certain respect for their own 
physical welfare and obstinately, on these 
grounds, refuse to be interested. Mr. Linklet- 
ter’s experiments along any line he may see fit 
to choose, or his observations as to the out- 
come of such theories as he may be nervy 
enough to apply, are not objectionable to the 
gun-loving general public; but the manner in 
which these observations have been served, 
piece by piece, might induce some inexperienc- 
ed youth—who doesn’t know the whole story— 
into a channel of thought that would prove 
disastrous. Only the most careful, painstaking 


and thoughtful of men, educated to the danger 
from breech pressures generated by the various 
brands of smokeless powder, is scientifically 
fitted to develop new loads—and this particu- 
larly applies to powerful loads. 

Chicago, Illinois, 


A. W. LOWDERMILK. 
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Get Out of the Shell 


Many people are “pinched” and held back because their 
food does not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, 
thinking BRAIN. 


You can feed the brain just as surely and successfully as 
you can fatten a steer by feeding corn— 


If you know how. 


A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 


It proves its claim by actual results. 


**There’s a Reason”’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


explained on the pkg. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Many of our readers have longed (and who 
has not?) for fishing where fish are plentiful, 
for shooting where game worthy of the name 
is to be found, where the light canoe can be 
floated over beautiful waters, away from all 
sign of Civilization. Who has not longed for 
the odor of the pines? Who has not read the 
stories of explorers of the wilderness with 
beating heart and longing desire, only to say 
“This is not for me, It is too far away—the 
hardships are too great”? Yet all this is with- 
in your reach, without hardship—so easy of 
access that your family and friends, no matter 
how delicate, can share them with you. The 
magnificent waters of Northern Minnesota 
offer all this and more. Full information can 
be had by addressing George Rupley, Lyceum 
Bldg., Duluth, Minn., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in our columns. 


-— 
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AN EXCELLENT TARGET. 








Accuracy in target shooting is too commonly 
considered a comparative term, whereas, when 











unqualified, it means putting every shot in the 
exact centre of the bullseye, which is an 
achievement well beyond the ability of human 
eye and nerve. The %4-in. centre of the target 
used in gallery shooting seems infinitesimally 
small at the regulation range of 75 ft., and the 
marksman who can break within this ring with 
even 3 successive shots may well pride himself 
upon his skill. Hence it is but natural that 
general interest attaches to the recent phenom- 
enal achievement of Dr. W. G. Hudson, who, 
in the open tournament of the Zettler Rifle 
Club, New York’s most noted association of 
riflemen, scored a “possible” in each of 
five strings of three shots. One of the targets 
is reproduced full-size to accentuate the real 
meaning of this score. U. M. C. .22 short 
black-powder cartridges.were used, and herein 
many conservative riflemen will find justifica- 
tion for their persistent faith in the old-time 
explosive. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





LAKE Dewey, at the Soldiers’ Home, near 
Marshalltown, Iowa, was recently stocked with 
15,000 game fish taken from the State hatch- 
eries at Sabula. The principal species planted 
were rock, silver and black bass, pickerel, 
walleyed pike and crappie. The fish were an 
exceptionally fine lot, some weighing as high 
as three pounds each. 

se * * 


“Our little city has a shooting and fishing 
club of about 50 members,” writes W. P. Mc- 
Call of Geneva, Neb. “Any resident of the 
county who is of age and of good character 
can become a member. We have a number 
of fine duck ponds leased which afford us ex- 
cellent shooting in season. We organized ex- 
pressly for the protection of our local sports- 
men, for matters had reached that point where 
all desirable shooting and fishing grounds 
were controlled by non-residents.” 

* * + 

Tue casting devices manufactured by W. R. 
Ketchum, Portage, Wis., which are advertised 
elsewhere in this issue, will be found to pos- 
sess many features of value. They hold live 
bait—minnows or frogs—securely, do not re- 
volve in trolling, and there are no spinners to 
get in the way of strikes. The detachable 
minnow supplied with No. 2 makes an attract- 
ive lure, or may be instantly removed if it 
is wished to substitute live bait. The frames 
combine strength with lightness and are not 
liable to be damaged in service. 

* « * 

ANYONE intending to take a summer camp- 
ing or fishing trip, should first send to the 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., for a free catalogue showing new goods 
and new ideas in camp outfits and furniture. 
This firm also sends out 3 handsomely illus- 
trated books, giving invaluable information to 
the camper, fisherman and sportsman. Each 
book contains 136 pages, and every page really 
gives information which comes in useful some 
time or another. These books are sent post- 
paid at only 10 cts. each,—30 cts. for the 3, 
which amount barely covers the postage and 
mailing expenses. 

+ ” 

Mopern reels are perhaps more complicated 
in construction than the little “windlasses” 
referred to by Lady Juliana Berners in the 
earliest extant work on angling, but they are 
certainly more practical and of greater help to 
their users. The Takapart reel, for instance, 
for simplicity and efficiency conjoined would 
have been a revelation to the anglers of past 
generations. Its good points are briefly 
touched upon in the booklet supplied to all ap- 
plicants by the makers, A. F. Meisselbach & 
Bro., 7° Prospect. St., Newark, N. J. Get a 
copy. if you intend purchasing additions to 
your fishing outfit. 
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‘Light weight, 6} to 73 Ibs. 
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“DOWAGIAC” 


Artificial Minnow 



















MORE “DOWAGIAC” 
BAITS are sold every 
year than all other 
Artificial Casting 
Baits combined. 


IF LIVE BAIT will 
ever catch more fis 
than a ‘*Dowagiac’’ 
artificial minnow, it 
is the exception. 19 









times out of The Dowagiac” 
20, game Bait Products 
fish ‘strike’ for 1908 arejust 
only to at- somer and more perfect in 


construction than ever 
before. 


tack the 
lure. 

A piece of painted wood with a fish-hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. "Dowagiac” baits are the 
result of many years’ experience of practical bait casters. Every detail has been carefully worked out and that is 
why the “Dowagiac” minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off the other fellow’s bait. 

“Drop @ tine” to us and catch one of our booklete showing our minnows printed up in their natural colors, 


Lu JAS. HEDDON @ SON, Dept. 3 E Dowagiac, Mich. ed 
STEEL RODS § ? 52 | | Twenty Dollars fr Six Dollars 


3-PIECE, CORK GRIP : 
10 ft. Fly or 8} ft. Bait. (To Fishermen Only) 
——————— 


Small Profits 
: Quick Sales 
‘ Trout Flies = 
For Trial—Send Us The “Takapart’ Re el 


for an assorted sample dozen. H q 
15c. Regular price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies Combines all the strong points of the $20 reels and many 
30c for an assorted sample dozen. Qu alit B Flies more without any of their weak points. It is the greatest 
° Regular price, 60 cents. y —s = pape ag n mee ap oat oo and an lamp 
e e & 0 t! reel. 
for an assorted sample dozen. Quality C Flies re not in it w e ach an Aladdin was 























Regular price, $4 cents. a fable, the Takapart is a re(e)ality. 
for at aesorted dos nN No hand-made reel, however expensive, can compare 
65c. _ Bass Flies with it in perfect workmanship. It combines more good 


Regular price, 84 cents. features than any reel made at any price: compensating 
‘ : spindle, ng up wearon ngs; overcoming rattlin 
Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof found in other recle after short ime; exclusive friction 
device, preventing backlashing; tubular frame holds 34 
METAL CENTER LINE more line than any other of same size; handle inter- 
changeable to four different positions. 


If you would all trouble leave behind, 








Size No. 5, 474. per yard A “TAKAPART” REELS the only kind, 
Size No. 4, 5)4c. per yard We guarantee perfect construction and will make any 
Put up in 20, 30, 40, 50 and 100 yards lengths for poche ny ‘ “Made in 80 to 100 yards. ape y ie $0. 
Stop in at the nearest dealer’s andseeit. Look forstamp 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., se Booklet will tell you all aboutit. Postal 
523 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK A. P. Meisselbach & Bre., 7 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. Makers of famous “‘ Expert” and “ Featherlight” Reels. 











For Fur or Feathers snore pitt 






Perfect Balance. 


12, 16 and 20 
gauge. The one gun 
25-20, .25-25 for 
.30-30, .32-40 Deer, Bear 
calibres. or Quail. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., = mouncevite-w. VA. 


't will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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We have enjoyed a very mild winter. One 
bad sleet in March coated the trees with ica 
and for a few days the grouse suffered con- 
siderably, but in about a’ week Nature un- 
locked her storehouse and the birds were 
happy once more. The 4th day of the ice I 
visited the woods with pockets full of grain 
to relieve the famine sufferers. I found the 
birds quite tame. Suffering makes us all akin. 

On Jan. 1 a wolf, chased by the hounds, 
came right into our door-yard. Of course I 
got out the .30-30 but “didn’t do a thing;” the 
wolf was killed later in the day. Several of 
the “varmints” have been killed, and, as there 
is a $20 bounty on them, wolf hunting has been 
quite the thing. 

A few robins remained with us all winter. 
Spring birds reached us April 1, the first bird 
I saw being a kildeer plover—beating the blue- 
birds by a day. 

Last year May flowers—hepaticas and spring 
beauties—were in bloom on the 13th of April; 
none reported as yet this year and have found 
only buds of the arbutus; so our spring is 
late, 

Woodcock and snipe are doing tumbling 
stunts in the air at eventide; the whistling 
can be heard even in town. In the early morn- 
ing the Chick!-a-bum-boo! of the prairie- 
chicken makes one’s trigger-finger itch. 

Open season for trout does not begin until 
May 1 this year; so we have plenty of time 
yet in which to furbish up our rods; though 
I must confess that I began in January. I 
think May 1 is about right. April 15 was too 
early. I have braved severe blizzards on the 
15th of April, for I religiously observe Open- 
ing Day. This year I plan to be at the old 
stand on the West Branch of Wolf River if 
the Fates are willing. So, readers of Sports 
ArteLp—here is to the Open Season of °06 and 
may you all catch the biggest fish! 

0. W. SMITH. 


it 


“My friend, A. Borel, Jr., of this city, was 
3 weeks last fall with a party in the moun- 
tains of Western Wyoming,” writes J. Lewis 
of San Francisco, Cal. Sheep, elk and antelope 
were killed, Mr. Borel shooting a very large 
bull elk—a 7-pointer. It had magnificent ant- 
lers, extreme length 61 inches, spread between 
points 52 in., the head being one of the largest 
and most perfect that has been killed in that 
section for some time. Mr. Borel used a .33 
Winchester and was much pleased with it, 
the remainder of the party having Savage 
rifles which also did good work. Three big- 
horns were shot near Sheep Mountain in the 
Flat Creek country, a very rough and difficult 
hunting range. He reports antelope very 
scarce and wild and predicts they will soon 
all be killed. Grouse were numerous and fish 
were caught in numbers. 
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ALL sportsmen are not smokers, but even 
those who disclaim allegiance to My Lady 
Nicotine will readily recognize the value of 
the cigar lighter advertised in this issue. The 
blaze that lights a cigar will answer as well 
to kindle a fire, and there is comfort in know- 
ing that one’s ability to instantly secure light 
and heat is unquestionable. Matches are well 
enough when kept dry, but even then are not 
reliable in a strong wind. Drop a postal card 
to the International Auto & Yacht Agency, 
Dept. F, 121 Nassau St., New York, and learn 
how you can rise superior to weather condi- 
tions in campfire building. 


Destanep for use at no especial time or 
season, but invaluable whenever and wherever 
cooking is done at an outdoor fire, Wilson’s 
Kamp Kook’s Kit is an _ all-the-year-around 
seller for dealers, and is also the everyday 
friend of sportsmen in general. If the Kit is 
not used in certain localities, one may de- 
pend that it is there unknown. It is one of 
the comparatively few things in the sporting 
goods line that hunters and other campers 
fall violently in love with from description 
alone—the pictures in the circular tell the 
whole story. Drop a postal card for one to 
F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 239-241 Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

* € a 

Ever hear about Bite-No-More? It is guar- 
anteed to absolutely prevent the bites of mos- 
quitos, flies, gnats and all other insects and 
is an effective dressing for bites, stings, burns 
or ivy poisoning. Franklin Hawley & Co., 
Austin Station, Chicago, Ill., would like to send 
you circulars and testimonial letters before the 
open season for mosquitos commences. The 
Cuban-American, La Gloria, Cuba, says edi- 
torially: “After numerous tests of Bite-No- 
More, we consider it to be a very useful prepa- 
ration for any tropical country, actually doing 
what is claimed for it. Every one in Cuba 
should keep it constantly on hand for use in 
emergencies.” 

* * * 

Amone the multitude of artificial lures for 
game fish those made to closely imitate the 
minnow in appearance ieave nothing to chance 
or vague theory. It may be that the natural 
combativeness of a bass or pickerel will make 
them strike at anything intruding upon their 
domain, but we know that they have in com- 
mon a fondness for small fish—and that’s why 
the Expert wooden minnow proves such a sure 
killer. The five triple hooks are detachable 
and may be instantly replaced when broken, 
and their arrangement is such that tangling 
and fouling is impossible. The Expert min- 
now is described in an illustrated booklet 
which may be had by addressing F. C, Woods 
& Co., Dept. D, Alliance, Ohio. 
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UNDERWOODS ORIGINAL 
DEVILED, 











“BRANDED WITH THE DEVIL, BUT FIT FOR THE GODS.” 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 

Underwood's Original Deviled Ham makes sandwiches that fairly melt in your mouth, and is 
delicious as a relish to fish and game cooked over the camp fire. Made only of the finest sugar cured 
ham and the choicest of spices: — always the same. If you want pure deviled ham, call for 
Underwood’s, and look on the can for the little red devil. 

Some kinds of so called Deviled Ham retail for 10 cents per 4 lb, can— Underwood's sells for 
more than twice as much. 

Try it and you will see why! 

No sham in Underwood’s, but All Ham. — That’s the reason. 


Avoid imitations: buy the Genuine Original Red Devil Brand, for sale by all first-class groters. ff 


If your grocer does not keep it, send his name and 15 cents and we will send you a ¢ Ib. can. 


WILLIAM ONDER WOOD CO., « <= «= Boston, Mass. 
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A new and higher standard of design and 
finish has been set by the more recent Dowag- 
iac minnows from the factory of James Hed- 
don & Son, Dowagiac, Mich., and those of our 
readers who are not yet acquainted with these 
lures will do well to send for the late cata- 
logue, which shows the minnows in beauti- 
fully blended colors. It is an expensive bit 
of advertising, the printing alone costing 
many hundreds of dollars, but anglers desiring 
a copy need only drop the Dowagiac people 
a line. 

s s+: 8 

TuHereE is no more delightful time to visit 
Mexico than during May and June and those 
who can spare the time will do well to take 
advantage of the Iron Mountain Route’s spe- 
cial offer of $51.25 for round trip St. Louis to 
City of Mexico and return. These tickets are 
on sale till May 5 and are good returning till 
July 31. The trip is made via the Laredo 
Short Line (National Ry. of Mexico) and you 
reach the Mexican capital the evening of the 
3d day out. Further details of H. C. Town- 
send, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo, 

e s sf 

Repiror reels received the highest award at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair, and they sell for 
$10 each. To go a bit farther into particulars, 
the Redifor reel is a quadruple multiplier, 
weighs 4 ozs. and is perfectly adapted 
to both bait and fly casting. If you are inter- 
ested in reels to the slightest extent and care 
to learn more about the Redifor, you can get 
a whole lot of valuable information by ad- 
dressing the Redifor Rod & Reel Co., Warren, 
Ohio. This company’s catalogue is one of 
the most artistic ever issued by any fishing 
tackle manufacturer. 

s s = 

W. L. Bttnn 216 Masonic Temple, Rockford, 
Tll., has, we are informed, perfected a gun 
grease which has been thoroughly tested by 
the sportsmen of that city and found most 
highly satisfactory as a rust preventive. It 
is but little heavier than vaseline, is wholly 
unaffected by climatic changes and, unlike 
vaseline, will “stay put,” as it will not melt 
at a temperature below 345. As water boils 
at 212, it will be seen that this grease will 
hardly in use be subjected to sufficient heat 
to make it “runny.” A 10c. box contains suf- 
ficient to safeguard several guns against rust 
during the long season which must intervene 
before early chicken shooting. 


EXTENSIVE shipments of live quail have 
been made from Texas in the past few months, 
ostensibly for stocking preserves in New York 
under State supervision, Texas generously 
granting commissions to properly accredited 
persons to so remove live game from the State 
for scientific purposes. Investigations, prompt- 
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ed by the growing volume of such shipments, 
have developed the fact that the New York 
commission houses have been receiving from 
Texas thousands of dozens of quail each month 
during the past 4 years, each crate being 
marked “To the State Commissioner for Pro- 
pagation” and accompanied by properly at- 
tested affidavits to satisfy the local express 
agents. Vigorous steps have been taken to 
suppress this illegitimate business. 

- * = * 

Away back in 1822 T. & J. Bate established 
the tackle business now conducted by William 
Mills & Son, 21 Park Place, New York. This 
gives an unbroken record of 84 years active 
existence, which very few firms in this coun- 
try can duplicate. Their latest catalogue is 
too large and comprehensive to be even 
briefly described here, except to say that it 
describes and illustrates everything of inter- 
est to anglers, quoting prices that will bear 
comparison with those offered by other houses. 
The company believes in securing the regu- 
lar patronage of individual customers remote 
from large purchasing centers, and from such 
invites correspondence, proffering any needed 
assistance in the selection of goods best suited 
to their wants. Write for the Mills catalogue. 

* * * 


We are informed by the G. W. Cole Co., 
12 Washington Life Bldg., New York, that ar- 
rangements have just been concluded with 
three different concerns to establish agencies in 
foreign countries for the sale of the well- 
known“3-in-One” oil, a demand for which has 
there developed without the aid of local adver- 
tising. The value of 3-in-One for oiling, clean- 
ing, polishing and preventing rust upon steel 


or iron surfaces is so easily proven by a first’ 


use, and so difficult to forget when once learn- 
ed, that whatever firms undertake advancing 
its sale will find the task by no means hard. 
Many of the principal American manufacturers 
of firearms recommend this oil and send a 
sample bottle with every arm sold, something 
like 350,000 samples, being thus distributed 
annually by three manufacturing firms alone. 
« x + 


THE idea of a portable building is not a 
new one, but the value of such a structure 
largely depends upon the method of construc- 
tion, for they must be light, easily set up and 
substantially fastened. Cheapness, too, is a 
consideration with most purchasers, and. the 
Premier lines of portable houses are cheap— 
remarkably so in view of their many sterling 
features. There would be fewer tents sold 
sportsmen, were they better informed how 
easily they might equip themselves with com- 
fortable houses that may be transported any- 
where and quickly put together without the 
assistance of a carpenter. Some very inter- 


esting literature on this subject may be had by 
writing Chas, H. Manley, Premier Works, Dept. 
14, St. Johns, Mich. 
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CONVERT YOUIe ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH 
DETICOMT AUTO-MARINE MOTOK 


NEW MODEL 1906. 


NO VALYES,NO SPRINGS EASY TO BUY 
NO GEARS,NO CAMS EASY TO INSTALL 
NO-THING TO GO WRONG EASY TO OPERATE 


ONAN OT ANICR URTLULL 
AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR 


WRITE. FOR CATALOG I-TO-20 H.P. 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE (0, EERE CONGRESS =: DETROIT MicH 
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Away back in the early ’80s the writer first 
became acquainted with the Upthegrove make 
of clothing for sportsmen and he has ever since 
held to the belief that nothing better in this 
line is obtainable. Valparaiso, Ind., may have 
many other good things to recommend it to the 
traveller, homeseeker, or the public in general, 
but the world knows it best as the town where 
the Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co. runs its big 
factory overtime to supply the demand for 
duck and corduroy clothing, made to suit the 
purchaser and bearing a guarantee that has 
something like 30 years’ reputation behind it. 
The sportsman who does not know of this line 
of outdoor wear should write the company for 
catalogues, self-measurement blanks and sam- 


ples of materials. 
=: # * 


One of the numerous advantages granted 
modern sportmen and which were denied the 
campers of days gone by, is a reserve store 
of canned goods to draw upon when game 
and fish are unobtainable. “Air-tights” is the 
term invented by our Western cowboys, and it 
answers as well as the English “tinned meats;” 
but, among the many brands and trade-marks 
known to the canned goods market, a prime 
favorite is that carried by the output of the 
William Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. Under- 
wood’s Deviled Ham makes a satisfying sand- 
wich when nothing else is at hand, and it is 
enjoyable as a relish when the appetite is 
cloyed with an overabundance of fish and 
game. The little red imp on the label cannot 
be mistaken—look for it when stocking the 
commissary for your next outing. 


Motor boats are growing in favor with 
sportsmen because they ‘are in every way in- 
tensely practical, solving the problem of rapid 
transit by water and appreciably lightening 
the labor of the hunter or angler. The Red 
Wing Boat Mfg. Co., Red Wing, Minn., ranks 
high among manufacturers of this type of 
craft, and among its leading models is the 
“Knocker,” built on speedy lines and capable 
of making more than 16 miles an hour. The 
boat is 23 ft. long with 4 ft. 6 in. beam and 
is equipped with a 6 h. p. double cylinder 
motor. Its shallow draught—20 inches—fits 
it for use in small lakes and streams, and it 
is an ideal boat for trolling or wild-fowl 
shooting. A catalogue, illustrating and de- 
scribing the “Knocker” and other models, will 
be sent by the company upon request. 


SEVENTY years ago Col. Samuel Colt first in- 
troduced his belt arms with revolving cylin- 
ders and gave to the world a new noun, 
“revolver.” To this statement it may be ob- 
jected. that anything which revolves is and 
has~tlways been a revolver, but it cannot be 
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denied that the word has come to have only 
the one recognized meaning, The original Colt 
arm was wholly practical and serviceable and 
vastly superior in its day and time to any other 
weapon on the market. It was not long achiev- 
ing a world-wide reputation for efficiency, and 
this the later models have sustained and im- 
measurably added to. In glancing over the latest 
catalogue of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., the thought arises that 
a page should have been given to an illustra- 
tion of the first Colt revolver, as a matter of 
historical interest and to serve as a contrast 
to accentuate the beauty and graceful lines of 
the many magnificent models now produced— 
a list sufficiently extended to meet the re- 
quirements of all who use pocket or belt arms 
for purposes of sport or defence. Among the 
new goods listed may be mentioned the .45- 
calibre automatic pistol with combination hol- 
ster and stock, which may be quickly con- 
verted into an arm for shooting from the 
shoulder and will be found sufficiently power- 
ful for hunting big game. 


Se 


ROUGH ON SHOE LEATHER. 





Ir was'the surveyor’s turn and we all eyed 
him expectantly. He spat a half-pint of to- 
bacco juice on the red-hot stove and began: 
“You bet I have had:my share of hard knocks, 
but the roughest I ever was handled was back 
in ’92. Three of us were looking up the Fos- 
ter pine tract up above Turtle Lake, when I 
come down with the jumping toothache. Well, 
sir, you can believe me or not, but that there 
tooth would lift me up over logs an’ down tim- 
ber to beat the band. I stood it as long as I 
could but it kept getting worse all the time, 
and I knew I would have to get it yanked, so 
I walks down to North Wisconsin Junction, 
which I reckon you know ain’t much of a 
town; just a depot and an operator—the near- 
est dentist being in Eau Claire. I asked the 
operator when the next south-bound train was 
due and he says: ‘In fifteen minutes.’ But 
it was the Flyer and didn’t stop. I told him 
how things stood, and he said he was danged 
sorry but she couldn’t be stopped; ‘pulls 
through here 40 mile an hour.’ 

“Howsumever, my mind was made up to get 
to Eau Claire or bust a wing a-trying, and 
when I heard the danged thing a-coming I 
ran up to the end of the platform. When she 
came up I nailed the front end of the blind 
baggage. Got a terrible jerk but no bones were 
broken and I shook hands with myself four 
times. Well, I rode along for some 15 minutes 
and I noticed my feet seemed cold—which was 
danged peculiar, me havin’ on a bran-new pair 
of cruising shoes. I made an examination, and 


dang me fer a porky hog! if the jerk the train 
gave me hadn’t yanked the soles offen both of 
them boots!” 

Chicago, Iil. 


W. DANGERS. 
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Snelled Hooks, 2 Flies, 3 Linen Lines, } doz. Sinkers. 
$1.50. Our special price, 95c, postpaid. 





WRITE FOR PRICES. 


$1.50 OUTFIT FOR 


For Casting, Trolling and Still Fishing. 


Consisting of Rubber Frog, Spoon Hook, Float, 2 doz. Ringed Hooks, } doz. 
These goods are all 
high-grade and up-to-date, and cannot be bought elsewhere for less than 


Q5c 


We can furnish anything desired in Fishing Tackle. 


Chicago, Ill. 








HOOKS. Always right side up. 





guard 60c. 


No. 3. 











Make Your Fishing Trips Successful 


The greatest possible success can be obtained when using 
Ketchum’s Casting Devices (pat’d Oct. 18, 04) for taking Bass, 
Muscallonge, Pickerel, Pike, etc. Invaluable for trolling and cast- 
ing; they do not revolve. NO SPINNERS IN THE WAY OF THE 


No. 1 for live frogs; carries bait perfectly; lower hooks SLID- 
ABLE; adjustable to any size frog. No delays. 
fish strikes. They simply can’t get away. Price 50c., with weed 


No. 2—Detachable minnow and frame complete, with weed 
guard, 75c. Minnow can be instantly detached; the frame is then 
ready for natural bait—minnow, frog, pork rind, etc., as shown in 


No. 3 shows frame with MINNOW DETACHED, without weed 
guard. Complete, with minnow attached, 65c. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address, 


W.R. KETCHUM, - Portage, Wis. 












Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 


Parene 7 UPTHEGROVE Make 

~on 
g = Ea? For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz. Waterproofed Duck Coat 
$2 £8 \like cut) $5.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, $800. Made to your 
| g324 measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Lo] 4 
Sssuoe ‘ 
fies: The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 

PeEe Dept. F{, No. 6 Green Street, . Valparaiso, Indiana. 








prevents bites of mosquitoes, flies, gnats, and all other insects. 
fly dope on earth, but it is 


VY 





Price 60 Cents 





AUSTIN STATION, CHICAGO. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











If Mi sides that” BITE-NO- 


It is not only the best 


MORE 


An All Around Emergency Remedy for the “Outer.” 


Effective for the treatment of bites and stings of insect or reptile, for sunburn, acci- 
dental burns, Ivy or Oak poisoning, and as a dressing for cuts. 

It dries on the skin, forming @ protecting coating which will neither irritate the 
skin, nor stain or injure clothing, but keeps off all insects and washes off readily. 
Order now, and put a can in your tackle box—ready. A postal will bring you full 
information. Fifty cents in stamps will bring you a 4 oz. can, post paid. 


lite-No-More] Address: FRANKLIN HAWLEY & COMPANY, 


Strike when the 
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THE STOLEN PEARL. 





“LET’s go up to that house yonder and get 
some cool water; it may be the last chance we'll 
have for a drink in some time.” 

“Good idea,” responded John Spruce, who, 
with his friend, Louis Nelson, was starting out 
on a bird hunt. 

They had: walked a mile from the little vil- 
lage of Smithville before finding a field which 
looked inviting enough in which to put their 
dogs to work. The house referred to was a 
comfortable-looking farmhouse of four rooms 
and an L, to the right of which stretched a 
great field of stubble, which gave promise of 
fine shooting. In answer to the hunter’s 
“Hello!” at the gate, an intelligent-looking 
farmer of some 50 years came to the door, and 
in reply to Nelson’s query, “Can we have a 
drink of water, please?” responded: “Certain- 
ly. Come in. I'll get the dipper and draw a 
fresh bucket.” 

After regaling themselves with the spark- 
ling liquid from the well, Louis and John made 
some inquiries about birds, thanked the farm- 
er for his kindness and started buoyantly on 
their hunt; but they were stopped at the gate 
by the farmer who called: “Gentlemen, would 
you mind my daughter and myself going with 
you? As I told you, my dog was killed a couple 
of weeks ago and I haven’t had a shot since.” 

“Be glad to have you with us,” answered 
Louis, “as you can pilot us to the best fields. 
We'll wait for you,” and with this the two 
sportsmen rested against the fence. 

“I guess the girl wishes to go along just to 
see us shoot,” commented Spruce. 

“Suppose so,” ejaculated Nelson. 

Both were considerably surprised a few min- 
utes later, when the farmer made his appear- 
ance accompanied by a pretty young woman 
rigged out in a hunting skirt and jacket and 
jaunty cap, with a light double-barrel gun on 
her shoulder in true sportsmanlike style and 
a belt of shells surrounding her symmetrical 
waist. As the father and daughter reached the 
hunters, Nelson introduced himself and then 
his companion to Farmer Crossin and his 
daughter May. 

“How long have you been shooting, Miss 
Crossin?” inquired Nelson. 

“This makes my third season,” was the an- 
swer. “I am very fond of the sport, and, though 
I’m not much of a shot, Father seldom goes 
afield without me.” 

Spruce, who was a man of family, was talk- 
ing to Mr. Crossin about the country, much to 
the satisfaction of Louis, who continued: 

“How'd your dog happen to get killed?” 

“He was shot by some drunken rascal,” the 
girl replied; “he would run down to the gate 
and bark when any one came along making an 
unusual noise, and one night about two weeks 
ago some person, who I know was drunk by 
the way he was swearing and yelling, shot and 
killed poor Duke, just because he ran down 


to the gate and barked at him. He was such 
a smart dog, too, and—” 

Further explanation was interrupted by one 
of the dogs making a point. “Line up here!” 
commanded Spruce; “Mr. Crossin and I will 
try the birds that fly to the right and left— 
if they fly that way—and you and Miss Crossin, 
Louis, take the centre birds. Careful there, 
Sport!” (to the dog). 

The birds were flushed and Bang! bang! 
bang! bang! bang! went the guns. 

“Clean miss for me,” exclaimed Nelson, dis- 
gustedly. 

“Same here,” said Crossin. 

“I got my bird,” spoke up Spruce, proudly. 

“I dropped two,” smiled the young lady. 

“Thought you were not much of a shot?” 
commented Louis, looking at her admiringly. 

“IT don’t call myself a good shot,” she an- 
swered modestly, as she broke her gun and 
slipped in a couple of shells. “That may have 
been an accident.” 

But the day’s sport showed it was not, for 
several times she dropped a bird with each 
barrel; and when the sun began to get low in 
the western sky, and they were on their way 
to the house, she had 26 birds to her credit, 
while Spruce, who was the next in line, had 
but 20. 

The day had been one of great enjoyment to 
the hunters and when Louis and John bade 
Mr. Crossin and daughter Good-bye at their 


gate it was with a promise to repeat their visit. 


and hunt. And not only once but frequently 
did Spruce and Nelsen find their way to the 
Crossin farm, where, after the morning’s sport, 
they were entertained at dinner by the farmer 
and his family, and after a noon rest would be 
again afield. 

One evening on their return to the house, 
walking some distance in the rear of Crossin 
and Spruce, Louis said to his companion, as 
he threw his nearly-smoked cigar at a queru- 
lous blackbird swinging lazily on an alder bush 
near the lane fence: “Miss May, let me show 
you a beautiful pearl I bought for $100 at 
Smithville yesterday from a fellow who was 
going to Texas. While I gave him his price, 
I could have gotten it for less money, but was 
too honest to do so, as it’s easily worth $500. 
What are you smiling at? Ho!” he laughed, 
“because I bought those four birds from that 
boy yesterday, in order to get ahead of you, 
is no proof that I’m not honest in other mat- 
ters. Yes, this is easily worth $500,” and open- 
ing his pocket-book he took therefrom the glit- 
tering gem and dropped it into her outstretched 
hand, while she exclaimed enthusiastically: 
“O! isn’t it lovely?” Her eye brightened as 
she examined the pearl carefully; then, think- 
ing a moment, she said almost positively: “I 
think I have seen this before.” 

“IT guess not,” was the reply. 

“See by my cross-questioning if you think 
I’d make a good lawyer. Was the man you 
bought this from about your size?” 
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Summer Cottages 
Portable, Artistic, maeae 





‘¢BUILT THE PREMIER WAY.” 


Just the thing for an outing. Built in 
sections and can be erected by any one 
with a screw-driver in a few hours. Three 
cosy rooms. Everything that will enable 
you to spend a pleasant vacation. 


Price, $210 Freight Paid 


East of Mississippi River. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 8-5. *" 


Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer oe , Auto- 
houses, — houses and Portable B 


ings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, St. Johns, Michigan. 











The 
“Featherlight” Reel 


Isalways right. Itrunsas 
slick asoil. The cheap- 
est, lightest and 
strongest reel made. 

Only low-priced reel 
made with hardened 
steel bearings and click. 
No gearing to get out of 
order. Click double- 
pointed, reversible. Per- 
forated sides dry line, 
prevent rotting and loss 

, of fish. No danger of 
denting it on log or stone. No screws in frame to jar 
loose and get lost at critical moment. Spool instant- 
ly released when necessary. Guaranteed not to get 
out of order like other reels, with brass click and 
bearings which soon wear out, making reel useless. 
Ours are hardened steel. 

We repair our reels free, which no other maker will 
do. Madein nickeland bronze. Handsomely finished, 
Sixty yards Trout or Bass, eighty yards Bass (bait cast- 
ing), $2.00 each. Stop at nearest dealers and see 
them. Look for stamp “ Featherlight.”’ Send postal 
for our booklet—all about reels and landing nets, 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 
7 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 
Makers of famous “ Takapart”’ and “‘ Expert” Reels. 














Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 


is a rod that is ever hailed with delight by the rifleman accustomed to the ordinary “wobbly” joint, 


asa one-piece ¥  * A long, Lae og 
and imparts to the rod a spec 
bas twosteel joints, 
steel swivel at its. 
end and is fitted 

with handsome co- a 
cobola handle. Two 

detachable tips. 








rickety cane so utterly unlike this one’s solid. unswervin 
will be seen by the acneen ng sectional cuts, when its three nota are screwed home, it is as solid 

ing, steel dowel enters the recess 
rigidity which the screw, thus reliev 


rigidity. 


red for it in its solid brass section 
all side strain upon it, backs up. It 
An cleaner 

will fit. Ask your 

dealer first. ce 


of 














Smith Hammerless and 
Ejector Guns, 


also the 





Ask for our Catalogue, 





HUNTER ARMS CO., - 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


Hunter One-Trigger 


at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Fulton, N. Y. 
















Were Awarded the Gold Medal 
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“Yes.” 

“Had dark-red hair?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Light-blue eyes?” 

“That’s the color. 

“Wore brown clothes and a white hat?” 

“That’s him.” 

‘Then, this is my pearl.” 

“Your pearl?” exclaimed Louis in surprise. 

“Yes; but don’t get uneasy, for I shall not 
claim it. The man from whom you bought it 
was Hiram Sutton, who has been our hired hand 
allsummer. Several days ago, more for pastime 
than for anything else, Mother and I had him 
to go down toa the river with us and throw out 
mussels, in the hope that we might strike it 
rich, and I was successful in finding this very 
pearl. While on our way home I had it in my 
hand, admiring its beautiful colors, when I 
tripped over a root and dropped it. We 
searched and searched for the gem, but it was 
not found—so we thought, that is, Mother and 
I; but now I know that it was.” 

“It’s yours, May! take it and all the others 
I have collected at Nashville and Smithville 
since I have been here buying pearls. You shot 
your way clear into my heart when you brought 
down that first brace. Can’t we make a team 
and hunt through life together?” 

“If you won’t buy any more birds on me,” 
she smiled; and, as he took the betrothal kiss, 
he exclaimed happily: “That was the best shot 
of them all!” JONAS JUTTON. 


—_—_—_—_—___—_ 


A PLAYFUL COUGAR. 


At Bellingham, Wash., during the latter part 
of last December, there occurred an incident 
worthy of publication, in which a 10-year-old 


schoolboy and a large cougar were actors. The 
boy was on his way home when the cougar 
suddenly appeared at his heels and followed 
him for a quarter of a mile, sometimes lagging 
a few steps behind, and at others rubbing and 
jostling against him, and pawing him play- 
fully as a cat will toy with a mouse mean- 
while purring incessantly and not at all dis- 
turbed by the child’s screams of fright. There 
could be no better evidence that the larger 
species of the feline tribe share fully in the 
traits that are characteristic of the domestic 
Tabby; but the conclusion of the story car- 
ries its added suggestion. The mother came 
to her child’s rescue and charged the cougar 
with a broom, and he instantly decamped as 
thousands of cats have done before under 
stress of like menace. It is more than proba- 
ble that the brute was gorged from recent 
feasting, and also that he would eventually 
have killed the boy for the mere love of kill- 
ing, as is the way of cats with their captives. 
The boy was hysterical and ill for days follow- 
ing his fearful peril. 


AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Fisuine for dog salmon with a bass spoon 
is a sport now attracting some attention in Cali- 
fornia. To troll for salmon with 200 ft. of line 
off the reel is a radical departure from ac- 
cepted methods, but it appears to get results, 
as evidenced by the experience of a party at 
the mouth of the Tuolomne River last fall. 
Eighteen fine salmon were taken, the 3 largest 
weighing 30, 27 and 20 lbs. respectively, 


s + # 


THE past season’s business is reported by 
Spratt’s Patent, Newark, N. J., as having in 
volume and value exceeded that of any year in 
the history of the company. At practically all 
the leading dog, poultry and pet stock shows 
throughout the country the benching, penning, 
caging and feeding has been entrusted to 
Spratt’s Patent, and in every case the man- 
agement has been fully satisfied with the serv- 
ice given. 

« * *€ 

“CoULDN’T be improved upon,’ has been the 
universal opinion of users of the Marble safety 
axe, and now Marble himself has accepted the 
implied challenge and “made good,’ in his 
characteristic way. The improvement is a 
folding claw, strongly pivoted in the handle 
just back of the axe head, lying snug to the 
handle and wholly out of the way when not 
in use, but brought into operative position 
with a touch. It is strong enough to pull a 
10-penny nail from a seasoned hemlock plank 
and will do the work much easier than an or- 
dinary hammer. During the present year the 
claw will be furnished only on the regular 
No. 2 20-0z. axe with hard rubber handle. For 
further description of this new idea, write 
the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
for the new catalogue B. 


IMPROVEMENT is ever the order of the day in 
the Stevens factory, and hardly a month is 
permitted to pass without an announcement of 
some departure certain to be heartily welcomed 
by the shocting public. So it chances that the 
catalogues so frequently issued by the Stev- 
ens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
must be continually supplemented by circulars, 
all of which are worth sending for. We have 
just been informed that the Favorite rifle No. 
17 is now fitted with elevating sporting rear 
and Rocky Mountain front sight without ad- 
ditional charge, thus placing it apart from the 
class of really good arms that have fallen 
short of popular favor because of what a Kip- 
ling might term “cheap and nasty” sighting. As 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so is a rifle no better than its sights. The No. 
250 series of hammer guns and No. 350 series 
of hammerless guns have also been improved 
by a new cross-bolted extension rib, which will 
prevent their shooting loose with the heaviest 
charges of dense nitros. 











